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ROYAL GORGE, COLORADO 


Gellovestero 


The best place in 
creation to spend 
your next vacation. 
Up in Colorado's cool, 


tonic mountain air where 
skies are bright and blue 
the summer long. The 
country of magnificent 
rugged peaks of snow, of 
forests, canons, streams 
and waterfalls. Of beau- 
tiful automobile roads, 
social gayeties of every 
kind; .sport and outdoor 
life to gratify every taste. 
The best and most pictur- 
esque way to this wonderful 
playground of America is 
through St. Louis or Kansas 
City on 


THE 


Neen icfimited 


A constantly unfolding pano- 
rama of wonderful scenery 
unrivaled anywhere in this 
country. 

Daily between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, Glen- 
wood Springs and the Pacific 
Coast, via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


All-steél equipment, luxuri- 
ous accommodation — dining 
car service of especial excel- 
lence——every attention and 
courtesy. 

For full information, beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet on Colorado, etc., 
write 





Cc. L. STONE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
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A Submissive Wife 
Mrs. Submit Pilling of  Hightop 


Farm was left a widow with a small 


son and a few stony acres on her hands, 


and for seven years, by the help of 
such sewing and neighborhood nursing 
as she could do, she maintained herself 
and him. Then, when the boy was four- 
teen, a legacy came to her from an 
aunt; she bought the adjoining farm 
and shortly after married. She got along 
well enough with her new husband, 
who was a hard worker and a man of 
easy-going temperament, but there were 
occasional differences. Tradition relates 
that on one such occasion she was 
overheard firmly, but without anger, ex- 
plaining his exact position to her con- 
sort. 

“Joshuay,” she stated, “I’ve married 
ye, and I know my duty as a wife. 
Submit I be by name, and submissive | 
be by natur’—within reason. Within 
reason, Joshuay! Man is woman’s mas- 
ter, and what ye finally insist upon I 
will do; but I’d advise, Joshuay, you 
should insist with discretion, always re- 
membering why I married ye. I mar- 
ried ye, Joshuay, for two good reasons: 
because the farm had got too big for 
me to run and William had got too big 
for me to lick. 

“If you stick to it, Joshuay, I’ll give 
in, and you shall have things the way 
you want ’em; only, it’s one thing for a 
wife to control her behavior and another 
to control her feelin’s. There’s apoplexy 
runs in the family, and if I choked back 
my feelin’s too fur they might bust out 
by way of a shock and carry me off; 
and then, where’d you be, Joshuay? 
William, he’s gettin’ old enough now to 
run the farm himself and big enough 
to lick ye if ye interfered. 

“ll do jest as ye command, Joshuay, 
just exactly, but I advise ye should 
command keerful!” 

—From The Youth's Companion. 
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Lady Inquirer—“Just where did the 
torpedo strike? I want to know ex- 
actly.” 

Satlorman—"Stabbo’sd bilge, = mum, 
’baft o’ midships, forra’d o’ number two 
bunker.’”—Judge. 

sfe ofe ofe 

Rachel—“Here is your ring, Solomon. 
I can never marry you, for I love an- 
other.” 

Solomon—“Vere iss de man you lof? 
Vot iss his name?” 

Rachel—“Goodness, Solomon! You 
won't kill him ?” 

Solomon—*No; I vill sell him der 
ring.”’—London Opinion. 

fe oho ote 

Cooper—‘Why has the great Ameri- 
can novel never been written?” 

W ebster—Because, when an American 
possesses sufficient comprehension of 
American life and the necessary facility 
of expression to write such a novel, he 
becomes a promoter or goes into poli- 
tics.—Life. fe fe fe 

“Is your husband much of a _ pro- 
vider, Malindy ?” 

“He jes’ ain’t nothin’ else, ma’am. He 
gwine to git some new furniture pro- 
vidin’ he gits de money; he gwine to git 
de money providin’ he go to work; he 
gwine go to work providin’ de job suits 
him. I never see such a providin’ man in 
all mah days.”—San Francisco Chron- 
ticle, 


Why Electric Cook- 
ing is Cheapest 


Your wife WANTS an electric range. She 
is convinced it is COOLER, CLEANER, 
EASIER, SAFER, SURER TO DO GOOD 
WORK, than other cooking fuels. 


You and she need only to be convinced you can 
AFFORD it; that it won’t COST MORE. Thousands 
of St. Logis families feel just that way: they WANT 


electric Cjogking, but fear it may cost too much. 


We are going to sell every one of you an electric 
range—big or little to fit your need—because ELEC- 
TRIC COOKING IS CHEAPEST, as well as coolest, 
cleanest, easiest, safest and surest. It is cheapest for 


THESE REASONS: 


1—Our 2-cent cooking rate makes elec- 
tricity cheaper than cooking fuels at present 
prices. 

2—Electric cooking SAVES 15% to 20% 
SHRINKAGE in oven-cooked meats. 

3—Electric cooking makes CHEAPER 


MEATS as tender and juicy as expensive meats— 


a 15% to 20% SAVING IN MEAT BILLS. 


If your monthly meat bill runs to $20, this 
30% to 40% saving will be $6 to $8—enough to 
pay your electric bill and help pay for the 
range. The first month you won't i it—you’ll 
waste electricity experimenting. After that 
you'll begin making that saving. That’s why 
we make this offer. 


We will install a range for you, AT OUR 
COST, for 45 days FREE TRIAL. If you don’t 
want it at the end of the 45 days, we refund your 
first payment, take the range out and don’t 
charge _ a penny except for the electricity 
used. If you keep the range, you pay for itin a 
ae monthly installments with your electric 
ills. 
We sell three first class lines of electric ranges— 
Western Electric Hughes, General Electric and West- 


inghouse—all sizes, from $35 to $225. 


Why waste money, and your wife’s time and 
health, cooking with old-fashioned stoves? 


Visit, telephone or write us—TODAY—and let 
us SHOW YOU. 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office —12th and Locust 
Branches: 4912 Delmar; 3028N.Grand; 3012 S. Grand 


SIX OFFICES IN THE COUNTY 








Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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. _, Will you think or pay? The Nation creates allland values— 
justice demands their use for National Defense—not for private gaim. Tax 
4 on land values alone with no other taxes whatever will provide entire annual ; 
national budget—even five billion dollars. Will force idle land into use. Increase crops. Stimulate 
industry. Reduce taxes for 95% of the people. Will not raise prices or reduce production. 


Booklet free. NATIONAL SINGLE TAX LEAGUE, Cincinnati. Dept. V 
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Reflections 
By W. MR. 


HETHER there is more confusion in the 
news from Berlin than in the news from 
Washington is hard to determine. One 


must guess as to the outcome of events. One senses 


as to Germany that the government is precarious. 
The people seem to be dissatisfied with the sub- 
marine warfare’s lack of results, with the ill news 
and western fronts, with the 


both eastern 


alignment of all the world against Germany, and 


from 


finally with the prospects under the United States 
embargo. It is doubtful, though, if the socialists 
and Catholics can defeat Bethmann-Hollweg despite 
rumors. He will hold on and he will risk downfall 
for both himself and Germany rather than repudiate 
annexations and indemnities. Germany may be 
weakening but is not ready to offer terms that will 
please her foes. There will be at least one mighty 
battle at sea and another on land before Germany 
will abandon the pretense that she is victorious. At 
Washington one gathers from the muddle that the 
bill will finally 


stopped and the supply commandeered on a com- 


food pass with whiskey-making 


pensation basis to be determined by the courts. 
Probably price fixing of other things than food will! 
be eliminated. It seems likely that the government 
will decide not to attempt at the same time to limit 
profits and to get a big revenue out of excess profits: 


the two things cannot be done at once. That the 


beer and wine industry will be saved seems to be a 
foregone conclusion, first, because the President 
favors it, and second, because beer and wine are 
such fruitful sources of revenue in a pinch. 

New York, Jury 11. 
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East Aurora Borealis 
By William Marion Reedy 


LMOST every day the past two years I have 
A been asked how things have been going at 

East Aurora since the removal of Elbert and 
Alice Hubbard by the German torpedo that sank the 
Lusitania. For a vacation this year I went to East 
Aurora for the Philistines’ and Roycrofters’ annual 
Fourth of July celebration to get the answer. As 
one who loved the Fra, this side of idolatry, I re- 
joice to be able to say that things at East Aurora 
are all well. Hubbard is not forgot. His spirit is 
still working among men and women, and working 
for good. There was a Hub- 
bardites gathered at the shrine than ever before. 
On the Fourth nine hundred people sat down to 
dinner in the Roycroft Inn. There poured through 
the Roycroft grounds and buildings all last week a 
steady stream of visitors and the greater number 
of them went away laden with purchases of books, 
art-craft work in bronze and wood and leather and 
the miscellanea of the establishment’s output. Every 
into the woods, picnics and 


greater crowd of 


day there were “hikes” 


wiener-roasts and there was in the salon good talks 
upon many subjects pertinent to the manifestations 
of the Zeitgeist. I think that there 
fewer of the more pertinacious and violent “bugs’ 
than in former years. The place had a 
air. There 


were present 


’ 


, 


and “‘nuts’ 


more fashionable were a great many 


superbly dressed women and the dance one evening 
upon the piazza was a beautifully animated, colorful, 


social spectacle. 


J 
Aad 


All day each day, for a week, came parties with 
golf-kits. The street before the inn and a large 
courtyard were packed with automobiles of every 
make. Altogether, I should say, East Aurora is more 


profitable and popular than ever. The Roycroft out- 


put is sold in forty-one stores in the leading Ameri- 


can cities, and the business done by parcel post is 
assuming proportions that indicate, relatively, a 
volume of transactions, comparable, considering the 
limitation involved in the prices necessary because 
of the difference in cost between hand-made and 
machine-made, with the business of concerns like 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward. Per- 
sonally, I think that the Roycroft craftmanship is 
better in quality than it used to be. I know that in 
artistic book-binding and in truly esthetic leather 
work I have never seen anything more beautiful. 
Incidentally I learned that there were sold in the 
last twelvemonth more than forty-five thousand 
dollars worth of the sets of “Little Journeys” to the 
homes of great writers, orators, statesmen, artists, 
philanthropists, etc. Let me say that those “Little 
Journeys” take rank in educational value and in 
pleasingness of performance with such collections as 
“English Men of Letters” and the “Beacon Biogra- 
phies.” There’s a deal of Hubbard in them, but it is 
Hubbard at his most comprehensive, sympathetic 
best. Therein you find the founder of the East 
Aurora cult in his most representative self-expres- 
sion—in his tolerance. He is against institutionalism, 
but he does not defenestrate the past. He is for 
new ideas, but he does not gulp them, hook, line 
and sinker. Here are his humor, his pity, his kind- 
ness, his common sense or gumption. 
% 

The Fra magazine holds its power under the 
felicitous editorial direction of Felix Shay, to whom 
vouchsafed the added _ grace 
abounding of being Irish. I think that Felix’s 
“Felicitations” each month in the Fra are unsur- 
passed for variety of appeal by any causerie con- 
ducted in the country’s periodicals. He is a more 
portentous and profound yet nimble “colyumist” 
than all the stylites, as Tom Daly, with his hagio- 
graphical and patristic knowledge, calls those bright 
fellows like himself, Franklin P. Adams, Bert Leston 
Taylor, Clark McAdams, F. H. Collier and all the 
other paragraphers and poets who conduct depart- 
ments of wit and sentiment on the editorial pages of 
That the Fra has not 


as a Philistine is 


the great daily newspapers. 
lost its drawing power is shown by the presence 
during Fourth of July week of ten thousand Phil- 
istines and Roycrofters at East Aurora. The insti- 
tution founded on Hubbard’s anti-institutionalism is 
Seing dead, Hubbard yet lives as a 
for the dissemination 
He has vitalized a 


flourishing. 
force for free thinking and 
ot the applied esthetics in life. 
love of good printing and of sound household orna- 
ment. He has encouraged good sculpture and he 
has given us one good journalist I know of, in 
Mr. Frank W. Taylor, managing editor of the St. 
Louis Star. St. Louisans have discovered long since 
that the Star has become a good newspaper. This 
is due to Frank Taylor, though, of course, one must 
doff the hat to John C. Roberts, the Star’s owner, 
for having the genius to find Taylor and give him 
editorial control of the paper. You cannot now go 
home of an evening in St. Louis and feel that you 
have had all the day’s news unless you have read 
the Star. It has all the newer, more progressive 
news services. It presents the news in striking but 
not saffron fashion. Its decorative features are not 
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fantastic to the point of idiocy. The paper does 
not boast about the columns of advertising it prints, 
but of the columns of news. Those full columns of 
news are getting the full columns of advertising and 
you will be surprised if you will look at what the 
people are reading in the evening street cars, to find 
what a constantly increasing number of those people 
are reading the Star. The Star is strong editorially 
too. It puts over its ideas tersely. There is no 
flatulence in its columns of opinion. And the paper’s 
editorials are judicial, eminently fair and not fa- 
natically or frenetically partisan. All this St. Louis 
owes to Frank Taylor, and Frank Taylor is a gradu- 
ate of the Hubbard school of everything at East 
Aurora. So that I should say that Hubbard is a 
continuing influence for good, in St. Louis especially. 


° 
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East Aurora is a kind of Chautauqua. There’s 
always a lot of talk in a Chautauqua, but there’s 
especially good talk at East Aurora during Fourth 
of July week. And anybody can talk there. The 
platforms in the salon and the chapel are free 
forums. Whoever has anything in his system that he 
must get off is at liberty to get up and spiel. I 
heard no less a person than former Governor Sulzer 
talk there on the subject of Alaska. You know 
about Sulzer, of course. You know he was elected 
governor of New York by playing in with Tam- 
many hall in practical politics while preaching pro- 
gressiveness on the public platform. When he got 
into office the unhappy man disclosed the fact that 
he meant what he said in public. He had catered to 
Tammany to win: the end, he thought, justified the 
means. But when he tried to be a servant of the 
people rather than of the bosses, when he tried to 
double-cross Tammany, the bosses had the goods on 
him; they disclosed his dealings with them; they 
removed him from the governorship. Sulzer still 
looks like Henry Clay. He is still a singularly 
eloquent tribune of the people. On the East Side 
in New York he is still an idol, and since he has 
come out for prohibition many church people love 
him as a brand snatched from the burning. Now 
Sulzer isn’t the kind of man welcomed to most 
platforms; but East Aurora welcomes him. Though 
the whole world exclude anyone, East Aurora does 
not exclude that one. Elbert Hubbard the second, 
like Elbert Hubbard the first, stands pat on that 
finely inclusive declaration of Walt Whitman’s. 
Sulzer talked upon Alaska in the way Jack London 
wrote about it. His speech had, too, something of 
the eloquence of description found in the writings 
of W. H. Hudson about the South American tropics. 
He is a prose poet and a bit of an economist as well. 
For example, he sees in Alaska the great oppor- 
tunity, grasped in part at least by Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin K. Lane, to prevent the monopo- 
lization of the natural resources anticipatory of the 
arrival of population, and holding-up the advance of 
industry at the pistol-point of rent. Sulzer is sound- 
er on economics than I had thought. No wonder he 
could not serve Tammany, which is composed of 
the ablest and least scrupulous of the janizaries of 
exploitation. I fear me too that Sulzer is not too 
strong for our place in the war. He said that the 
war would last twenty-five years. He has not much 
hope of the efficacy of President Wilson’s proposed 
League of Peace. Sulzer is a bit of an Ishmael, I 
fear, but one can hardly blame him. He had high 
hopes, brilliant prospects of political preferment. The 
hopes were well-founded on his abilities. The pros- 
pects were good because of his adaptability. Alas 
for Sulzer, he conceded too much to expediency and 
the machine he thought he could control ground 
him to pieces politically. Still, I don’t think him 
such a “dead one” as do most. He has personal 
charm, and there’s a touch of pathos in his career 
that intrigues our interest. In times like these he 
may well come to the front again as a picturesque 
personality and as a power much greater than a 
mere state’s evidence testifier against the gang. 

fs 

That tolerance which I spoke of as being the 
kindliest note of Fra Elbertus, shown in the case of 
“the same old Bill’ Sulzer, was even more strikingly 
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shown at East Aurora in the case of another un- 
popular man this year. Imagine George Sylvester 
Viereck on the platform where once stood Hubbard! 
Yet there he was. Viereck who had joyously de- 
fended the assassins who in sinking the Lusitania 
had murdered Elbert and Alice Hubbard. This was 
magnificent, I think. It was not politic. Viereck 
was not a good drawing card in the circumstances 
of this time. But Elbert Hubbard Il was broad 
cnough to ignore the thing I have spoken of and 
te invite Viereck to appear. Viereck was the lead- 
ing pro-German in this country. He is now, by 
way of Viereck’s Weekly, formerly The Fatherland, 
satirically pro-American and viciously anti-English. 
Ile is pro-German by indirection as dextrous as it 
is sinister. He is advocating that German-Ameri- 
cans be not compelled to fight against their German 
brethren, though they have abjured Germany and 
hecome American citizens. Col. Roosevelt took a 
tremendous wallop at the idea the other day. Shall 
citizens select what foes of their country they shall 
oppose and what foes they shall cherish? It was 
Viereck, by the way, who wrote in 1912 the Roose- 
velt campaign song, “The Song of Armageddon,” 
the best piece of political poetry in forty years. So 
has the sword of war come between friends. Now 
1 am incorrigibly affected towards Viereck. He has 
done splendid work in the Mtrror—vide his ‘‘Con- 
fessions of a Barbarian.” He is a tip-top poet. A 
little too much enamored of Swinburne and Oscar 
Wilde perhaps, ultra sensuous, too jejunely pagan, 
eager to shock, too ready to .succumb to phrase and 
override fact, but with the lyric gift indisputably. 
He has a naive egotism and a great deal of audacity. 
He’s barely over the draft age, but not too old to 
be sent to Atlanta penitentiary some day soon if he 
does not cease his transparently insidious antagonism 
to this country in behalf of Germany. He is a good 
friend, but some of those with whom he is still 
friends are beginning to’see with no little pain that 
they may have to say as Douglass said in 1861, after 
Lincoln had defeated him, “No man can be my per- 
sonal friend and my country’s enemy.” I admire 
Viereck, but if he were in Germany and wrote or 
said one tithe of the things in behalf of this coun- 
try, there, that he says for that country here, he 
would have been stuck up against a wall and shot 
long ago. This is a thought that puts to severe 
strain the friendship a lot of us Americans bear 
towards our Teutonic fellow-citizens. They are not 
nearly so considerate of our feelings as we are of 
theirs, and they make matters worse instead of bet- 
ter by transforming their erstwhile pro-Germanism 
into a canting, hypocritical pacifism. My idea of the 
limit of human endurance is to bear with a Teuto- 
pacifist’s sneers at Belgium. It’s almost as bad as 
hearing a German bartender refer to a man as “a 
bigoted American.” Much as I am fond of Viereck, 
therefore, I confess to admiration for the broad- 
mindedness of Elbert Hubbard II in having him 
for a star performer at East Aurora. But Viereck 
didn’t talk war. He talked poetry and he read some 
of his poetry. He talked the internationalism irre- 
fragable of art—of letters, painting, music. He 
talks well, with a happy impudence of originality, 
and he reads his poems musically, and he is so 
much the infant prodigy even yet that you can 
soften a little your wrath against his concealed yet 
revealed furor Teutonicus. There were people at 
East Aurora who didn’t want to hear Viereck on a 
Fourth of July occasion, but he bore himself with 
such a mingled insolence and deference, and he had 
so much to say that was clever, that he came off 
upon the whole with keen effect, though this might 
not have been the case if his charming, petite wife 
of the pure Saxon type had not captivated every- 
body by her grace and prettiness. Still I say Elbert 
Hubbard II takes the prize for dispassionate ap- 
preciation of a character acridly at odds with public 
opinion. % : 

Dear old Hudson Maxim was there too. He 
talked war—and poetry. Maxim’s name is on a 
gun. He has been accused of promoting war to sell 
guns. I don’t believe it. Maxim told us six or 


seven years ago just what Germany was going to 


do to Belgium, and she did it. He outlined the 
war just about as it has gone thus far. The one 
thing he was not certain about was the course of 
Italy. He told us that our standing army was not 
one day’s good killing. He was the leading cham- 
pion of preparedness, and for such preparedness as 
we have we owe him much. He talked of war 
fierily. He has a fine leonine head, crowned with 
white hair, and a piercing eye. Also he has a 
pretty wife. And for such a Berserker he’s a kindly 
old chap, always ready to give you one of his many 
books. I like him best when he talks on poetry. 
He has written a book on poetry—a remarkable 
book in which he explains with the utmost minute- 
ness how to write poetry. He tells you how to 
write stuff as good as Shakespeare’s. He reels oft 
such stuff to you. It is damned bad Shakespeare, take 
it from me. But his theory is interesting. He has 
evolved a mechanics of poetry for which he has 
invented a new. terminology—‘“tropoetry,” “tropo- 
tency,” etc. It is a marvel of ingenuity. It is the 
kind of poetry mechanics you would expect from 
the inventor of the Maxim gun. But while you 
may smile at the poetry Maxim produces by his new 
method—which he claims to have-discovered in the 
old poetry, almost as Ignis-fatuus Donnelly dis- 
covered the cryptogram in Shakespeare—you must 
admit that he knows good poetry, by other people, 
when he sees it. He says, in effect, that all poetry 
is based on trope—that is, figure of speech and the 
combination of trope and sound in proper blend 
gives us the big poetic effect. Hearing or reading 
Maxim I am reminded of Lafcadio Hearn’s better 
explanation of the mechanics of poetry in his “In- 
terpretations of Literature” and “Appreciations of 
Poetry” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) and Max Eastman’s 
equally delightful “The Enjoyment of Poetry” 
(Scribner’s). Eastman and Hearn are better poet- 
ical mechanicians than Maxim. Uncle Hudson is to 
them as Dr. Crile, the mechanistic philosopher, is to 
such a thinker as Bergson. Poetry isn’t merely me- 
chanics, any more than life. There is an inexplicable 
and inexpugnable elan vital to be reckoned with. 
But while I differ with Maxim, don’t miss him on 
the subject of poetry if you are ever within reach- 
ing distance of the place at which he is going to 
discuss the subject, for all he says he is not absurd 
by any means. And read his book if you come 
upon it in your travels. It is ingenious, unique 
and provocative of most fascinating thought. 
t 

Incidental to Maxim’s mechanics of war and poety, I 
heard on the Hubbard platform a lecture by Dr. 
Willard Carver on “Chiropractic.” Hitherto I knew 
little of this theory of medicine, aside from the 
fact that some of its practitioners came near being 
held up and shaken down for “dough” by Missouri 
legislators when they wanted the law changed so 
as to class them as legitimate practitioners. Dr. 
Carver said that in 1895 was discovered the fact 
that pressure upon nerves was a prime cause of 
disease. He said also that disease was mechanic 
maladjustment in the body. I knew that before. 
Vesalius knew it; so did Ambrose Paré, and Fal- 
lopius and Eustachius and others. A Frenchman 
wrote a book a hundred and more years ago, 
“Man, a Machine.” Mark Twain’s work, “What is 
Man?” expounds syllogistically almost the same 
idea. Man is a machine worked not from the in- 
side but from the outside. This is in line with 
Mark Twain’s other atheistic book, “The Mysterious 
Stranger.” There is no God. The devil is god. 
That is the substance of Mark’s philosophical ex- 
planation of the universe—unless he is, or was, jok- 
ing. Since Mark came out for the Baconian author- 
ship of Shakespeare, I have always thought that he 
is funniest when he thinks he is seriously thinking. 
The Baconians are all mechanistic theorists. They 
make good chiropractors. Dr. Carver didn’t say 
much about how he fixes up the mechanical dis- 
arrangements that cause disease, but I gather that 
chiropractice is a sort of advanced osteopathy. 
Doubtless there’s truth in it but I don’t see that it 
explains all about illness. I’d like some chiropractic 
to tell me how it is that the stomach will take almost 
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anything and dissolve it, but the stomach’s acids 
never dissolve and devour the stomach itself. And 
I know that, Dr. Carver of Oklahoma to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, Nature’s mechanistics are 
not perfect, that they are full of blunders, that they 
are so, it seems, in order that nature may develop 
new things and conditions out of her errors. But 
at East Aurora’ Elbert Hubbard established the 
grand offensive against regular medicine. He was 
the son of an old-fashioned doctor. He revolted. 
He welcomed all the new kinks in medicine. He 
boomed them—Christian Science and all. And the 
yotaries of the new cures subscribed for his maga- 
zines and bought his books. The doctors disliked 
him. But all the time the doctors were giving less 
and less medicine. They have quit cutting people up 
as they did. Now Fra Elbertus thought it was all 
new stuff—this leave it to nature. It was not. Am- 
brose Paré, three hundred years ago, wrote of a 
bad wound he was called to attend: “I treated the 
wound; God wrought the cure.” Beyond question 
mankind has been too much treated by men who 
didn’t know as much as they thought they knew, but 
there’s no superstition more ridiculous than the su- 
perstition that medicine is all superstition. It cannot 
be that if for no other reason than that medicine 
embodies ages of experience of thoughtful and kind- 
ly men. There’s absolutely nothing in any of the 
new curative cults that is not to be found in regular 


medicine. A Dr. H. Lindlahr of Chicago, a most 


kindly man, delivered a talk on Nature cure, in a‘ 


erove on one of the Hubbard farms. He is not a 
He is a moderationist in eating and 
He says get in tune with 
Nature if you would be well. I say so too. But 
Nature is not always in tune with herself. She gets 
out of whack. Trees and plants and animals sicken 
and die, and every one of them comes into existence 
equipped fully to take care of itself up to the point 
whereat it can’t. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the great 
food expert, over seventy years old, straight as a 
ship’s mast, genial, the recent father of two lusty 
youngsters, was with us at East Aurora. He tells 
us we eat and drink too much. Now that is all right, 
but what most concerns me is the fact that in a world 
where some people get too much to eat, too many 
people cannot get enough to eat. And thereby hangs 
a tale, the end of which I leave to the imagination of 
those readers of the Mirror who are familiar with 
the brand of economics that I affect. There is no 
prize for anyone who guesses correctly where dis- 
cussion of this point would bring me up. 


x 


chiropractor. 
drinking and everything. 


Wherever two or three are gathered together in 
the name of anything, these days, there’s always the 
nan from Detroit. You get so tired of hearing 
about the growth, the beauty, the commercial prowess 
of Detroit that you wish you’d never heard of the 
place. Your Detroit man knows Henry Ford— 
knows him personally, b’gosh. Knows all of Ford’s 
story. Knows what Ford is going to do in the fu- 
Detroiters expect Ford’s fordism to be the 
*Twas 


ture. 
world-religion before the end of this century. 
said a Ford would get you anywhere save into good 
Now by some Ford development we are to 
be got into the kingdom of heaven. For a while we 
may have to crank the machine at stops along the 
way, but soon the machine will be a self-starter and 
all hell won’t be able to stop it. How like the gates 
of hell that shall not prevail against the church! 
Detroiters even have the nerve to talk Detroit at 
Fast Aurora. They denounce Buffalo, and Cleveland 
and St. Louis. “Detroit will have a million in 
1920.” Detroiters are worse than Chicagoans were 
thirty years ago. They exude the most appalling 
Statistics of advancement. They talk like Proctor 
Knott talked about Duluth, “the zenith city of the 
’ They have not only the growingest 
town but the most moral town in the universe. St. 
Augustine’s City of God isn’t in it with Detroit. 
“Dieu et Detroit” is the motto of the burg. Why, 
Detroit discovers new millionaires every day. Well 
- +. you think it’s funny to hear ’em talk, until you 


society. 


unsalted seas.’ 
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listen to one of them in particular, James Scher- 
merhorn, who owns and edits the Detroit Times. If 
he lived in Missouri he would be a colonel. He is a 
Michigander who can cook the oratorical goose of 
any speaker the country can enter against him. When 
he’s before you, you have a glimpse of Proteus 
rising from the sea; hear Jim Schermer wind his 
wreathed horn. He has the unction of the late 
Henry W. Grady. He knows more stories than 
Private John Allen of Mississippi. He is one who 
might talk all night and never make one feel like 
absenting himself from the felicity awhile. His 
theme at East Aurora was a plea for the soul in 
He gave us a happy survey of the nation’s 
At first it didn’t look so happy either. 
“soul” were 


the city. 
municipalities, 
You'd have thought that “city” and 
essentially and eternally dichotomous, but Schermer- 
horn swung around gracefully and told us about all 
the good things cities are doing to prove that cities 
have souls. The array of proofs that there is a 
spiritual quality manifesting itself in city government 
is astonishing. But he hadn’t a word to say about 
St. Louis, her new charter, her parks and play- 
grounds, her municipal theater, her new municipal 
bridge. It is curious how when people are enumer- 
ating cities praisefully they never include St. Louis. 
But that’s not as curious as the fact that St. Louisans 
themselves are always knocking St. Louis. I made a 
few remarks after Mr. Schermerhorn and showed at 
least that the negro-massacre now so much in the 
public mind was not a St. Louis but an East St. 
Louis, Illinois, affair. Mr. Schermerhorn, though, 
is a splendid speaker. He would make an excellent 
evangelist. He does not preach a new doctrine, nor 
does he preach it sensationally. He is not a reform- 
er on the rampage. With Parnell he agrees that 
“want of decency is want of sense” whether in art 
He preaches this in the 
Detroit Times, day in, day out. He preaches it 
whether it hurts big business or little business. His 
journalism and his oratory do well consist one with 
the other. He is a publicist who quotes poetry— 
not the new revolutionary free verse, but good old 
rhyming poetry. All in all, Mr. James Schermer- 
horn is one of the spreaders of the light and sowers 
of the seed of righteousness and when you see and 
hear him you can forgive Detroit a great deal for 
that it harbors him. I heard from this very prac- 
tical man a high tribute to the work of Billy Sun- 
day. He said that Detroit believed and felt that 
Billy Sunday’s influence was for lasting good in that 
community. I had not believed that such a thing 
could be. Mr. Schermerhorn assured me that in 
Detroit the only condemnation of Sunday’s work 
there came from clements and interests whose con- 
demnation amounted, in the opinion of all decent 
elements, to commendation. Mr. Schermerhorn is 
somewhat of a radical. He has no use for the theory 
that Sunday is fostered and financed by the predatory 
plutocrats who favor Sundayism because it takes 
people’s minds off the work of the exploiters here 
and now and sets them to thinking of harps and 
I wonder how permanent is Sun- 
day’s influence? I remember Whipple and_ Bliss, 
Hammond, Harrison, the boy evangelist, Sam Jones, 
Sam Small, Moody and Sankey and other revivalists 
who, in their day, created as much furor as Billy 
Sunday. I don’t think they wrought lastingly. But 
if they saved a few temporally, to say nothing of 
eternally, they did well. I'm willing to give Sunday 
the benefit of the doubt—especially when Schermer- 


or conduct or in Civics. 


crowns hereafter. 


horn vouches for him. 


For variety we had on one evening a lecture by 
Dr. Henry Frank, formerly of the Independent 
Church, New York, on George Bernard Shaw. In 
an hour he boiled down more of Shaw than I had 
thought possible in that length of time. Particularly 
I liked his syllabus of “Mrs, Warren's Profession” 
Candida.” Dr. Frank has a 
He needs it to 


oe 


and his analysis of 
most remarkable flow of language. 
float his fleet of ideas. It’s a whole navy of ideas 
in fact and how he manoeuvres it without clashes 
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and smashes of many of his ships, I can’t understand. 
Dr. Frank made a conservative speech—that is, for 
East Aurora—when he said that Shaw made a mis- 
take in making a heroine of the girl who surrenders 
to sin in order to escape poverty. The thing for 
the girl who became Mrs. Warren to have done was 
to resist to the end. Dr. Frank did not say much 
upon Shaw’s theory of equality of income for every- 
body. It is the most fantastic of all Shaw’s theories. 
It is his chief contribution to economics. He had 
to invent it because he felt he must improve first 
on Henry George and second on Karl Marx. Shaw 
out-socializes all the socialists and carries the mathe- 
matico-mechanical conception of man and society to 
the farthest possible extreme. Of course Shaw is one 
of the gods in the East Aurora pantheon. Dr. Frank 
thinks that Shaw’s weird articles about the war are 
not what they seem—treason to England; but they 
point out to England the way to win the war, by 
avoiding becoming like Germany. Other people think 
Mr. Shaw is pro-German, because Germany has 
hailed him as a great playwright. Gilbert Chesterton 
explains Shaw’s attitude to the war by saying that 
Shaw is jealous of the war because it deflects atten- 
tion from himself. However that may be, Dr. Frank 
gave a ripplingly appreciative lecture upon G. B. S. 
and then woke up the next morning to find himself 
referred to as “the famous Hebrew orator.” Dr. 
Frank told me that he was overcome by the heat in 
St. Louis many years ago and when he had come to 
was surprised to have his doctor prescribe for him 
two or three mint juleps and as many ice teas. It 
may be near sunstroke time in St. Louis now. Read- 
ers will please remember that the juleps are recom- 


mended after the sunstroke, not before. 


2, 
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The famous Dr. Tilden of the Stuffed Club, of 
Denver, had his say too. He’s sure that there are 
no bad germs. He has a semi-demi-starvation sys- 
tem for health preservation. A lot of people follow 
it. That they flourish in health doesn’t prove any- 
thing as to germs. It proves only what we all 
know; that we eat too much. Dr. Harvey Wiley 
is another anti-gormandizer. He is the irreconcilable 
foe of white flour and polished rice. The former 
doesn’t give us body building nourishment. The lat- 
ter gave the Japanese army beri-beri. Japan quit 
eating it. We keep it for ourselves. We eat 500,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. If we saved the outer- 
shells of the grain we could get along on 350,000,000 
bushels. We should eat the skins of potatoes. They 
contain the real potato-stuff. We shouldn’t eat 
sugar. Nature put all the sugar we need into milk 
and that isn’t sweet. Dr. Wiley says we should all 
eat bran. We should not feed it to milch cows. 
Cotton-seed cake is better for cows. Bran and 
brewers’ grains are not good for cows. The coarser 
foods are the best for everybody and we can get 
along on much of that than we think. He 
recommends fasting to everybody. The famous 
chemist puts forward these ideas in a very happy 


less 


fashion. He has a great deal of fun in presenting 
his case. He himself should weigh 200 pounds. He 


does weigh 240 pounds. It must be his good nature 
(Continued on page 458) 
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About Some Poets 
By W. MR. 


T is probable that there are five million poets, 

bond or free, in the United States alone. Each 

morning’s mail brings to the office of the Mirror 
from two to five volumes of verse. Then there are 
the books of the English poets too. The world is 
putting out poetry in almost as great plenitude as 
it is producing munitions—some of the former, alas, 
more deadly than the latter. Then there are the 
Best the world knows Poetry. 
published in Chicago. There to mind, 
The Poetry Journal, The Poetry Review, Contem- 
porary Verse and The Sonnet, conducted by Mahlon 
Leonard Fisher and devoted to the form of verse 
There is a ten-foot shelf in 


poetry magazines. 


come next 


indicated by the title. 
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the Mirror office where the poetry books are stacked 
as they are read. Now the ungentle reader expects 
that I am going to say that most of this poetry is 


bad. It is not. Mostly it is good. It is so good 
that it has to be a mighty good poem indeed to stand 
out conspicuously above works upon such a_ high 
Much of current verse is free verse—so 
Ninety per cent of the free 


level. 
called. It is miscalled. 
verse is nothing but anecdote printed in unjustified 
lines of type. Our free versers have the Lincolnian 
habit of putting an argument or a preachment into 
some story they are reminded of. Free verse and 
related arts in 


after-dinner which 


Americans excel. In formal verse there is more of 


speaking are 


patent imitation, more of echo of the great poets of 
the past—Byron, Wordsworth, 
Latterly I note in the lyric form an almost 


Swinburne = and 
others. 
universally manifest influence of the work of A. E. 
Housman in “A Shropshire Lad.” Since Walt Whit- 
man, I do believe no poet has more influenced 
present day verse-writing, though before long we 
shall probably be saying that the predominant in- 
fluence is that of Edgar Lee Masters, for everybody 
seems to be doing something in imitation of “Spoon 
River Anthology.” Unhappily, the faults of that 
work are more easily imitable than its merits. One 
cannot imitate thought and one cannot fake the 
deeper experience of life which gives the work of 
Masters its power and its grim charm. Plainly it 
is impossible for any man adequately to review so 
many volumes of poetry as come to my hand. One 
can only mention them briefly in an impressionistic 


sort of way, taking them at random. 
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Just now this country views Alan Seeger’s work 
much as England viewed the work of Rupert Brooke. 
Brooke lives as a poet chiefly because of his charm 
as a man and his splendid death. The same is 
true of Seeger. Brooke’s best work is in three or 
four sonnets and those sonnets are vitalized by one 
thought—that the singer, when he dies abroad, shall 
lie in a spot which because of his ashes there, “shal! 
be forever England.” Seeger will survive in one 
poem, “I have a rendezvous with Death.’ That 
poem would not have immortalized him if he had 
not kept the rendezvous shortly after the poem was 
written. All others of his “Poems” (Scribner’s) are 
negligible, in my opinion. They are fair exercises 
in verse but not original in thought nor particularly 
They reveal a glorious youth 
thirsting for great experience. This youth was a 
little wearied in its hedonism. The end was well, 
for him, one should say from the poems, but his 
“Letters” (Scribner’s) show him to be a thinker, 
almost but not quite disillusionized. The war came 
to him as a revival of the spirit. He threw himself 
into it for a new zest of life and from love of 
France. 


fine in execution. 


9. 
~~ 


A book of verse of later date is “Hallowe’en and 
Poems of the War” by W. M. Letts (Dutton). I 
am told W. M. Letts is a woman, an Irish woman. 
As poet and Irish and woman she rings true. Ina 
word, she is mistress of the wistful. Every poem 
in this book is pleasing, most of them are touching. 
I printed one of them, ‘Golden Boys,” last week. 
But one song stands out supremely above them all, 
“The Spires of Oxford.” There is all the melan- 
choly of the old town conjoined with the great horror 
of the war and the sadness of the place of learning 
vacant of the youth gone out to fight and die. This 
poem is art’s highest simplicity. It will stand out 
memorable as long as Oxford stands. But for this 
one piece other verses in the book would be worthy 
of higher praise. The volume as a whole is soothing 


,’ 


in its high mournfulness. 


2. 
9 


In a Reflection last week I wrote about William 
Watson’s book, “The Man Who Saw” (Harper’s). 
He is now Sir William Watson. Let me say that 
aside from the title poem there are many others 
revealing the newly knighted poet as master of that 
pencraft which gives the title to a booklet of as 
fine a piece of vigorous, invective English as T 


have read since Swinburne wrote his memorable 
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defense of “the fleshly school of poetry.” Especially 
I would commend to contemporary poets in esse and 
in posse, Sir William’s sonnets. They show what a 
careful art sonnet writing is. They are sculpturally 
flowing and rhythmical and they fail only when the 


author becomes too frenzied. 


2. 
—~ 


A little less than a year since I had a rapture over 
the poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson. ’Twas my 
third rapture. ’Twas his third book. I shall never 
forget “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Strat- 
ford.” It is Shakespeare presented as he must have 
heen, by the man who fought, loved, possibly en- 
vied as a classicist might, and fondly remembered 
him. Mr. Robinson’s latest volume is “Merlin” (Mac- 
millan). It is post-Arthurian. It is packed—too 
closely I fear—with implication of our modernity. 
The rhythm of the verse is faultless in its kind, but 
with a catch in it, so regularly recurrent that you get 
the annoying effect of a flat wheel on a speeding 
To me “Merlin” does not flow. And I con- 
The book is big 


trolley. 
fess that it is as a whole cryptic. 
with a message, but the delivery is, to me, unaccom- 
plished. Merlin is heavy and his philosophy drags. 
I make nothing of him on his return from Vivian. 
I go back to Mr. Robinson’s earlier verse. The 
modernization of Malory is—dreadful. Tennyson’s 
was and is bad enough in its candied quality, but 
I hope this poet will 
If he does he 


Mr. Robinson’s is tasteless. 
not let crypticism grow upon him. 
will be as unintelligible as the prophetic books of 
Blake. 
te 

Mr. William Rose Benét writes a poetry peculiar 
It is a poetry copious, luxuriant, almost 
It is full of color and sound. Gor- 
It has some of the quality 
There is a ringing 


to himself. 
too luxuriant. 
geous is the word for it. 
of a barbaric triumphal march. 
of great gongs in it. Yes, and the smells of ele- 
phants and camels and strange incenses. Flauntings 
of banners too. “The Great White Wall” (Yale 
University Press) is quite overpowering in its 
orientality. It tells us of the break of Timur 
through the wall of China, built by Chin, the “Only 
First.” In no irreverence let me say that Mr. Benét 
gives one the impression of seeing and hearing the 
first great procession of which all circus parades 
since have been the faintest copies. Why, the glare 
of it blinds you; the blare of it deafens you; the 
golden dust of it chokes you. There is variety in 
the verse to correspond to the changing color values 
and the shifting theme. It is a sensuous thing, this 
Great White Wall. It is curiously Chinese in its 
effect of noise. Perhaps it is a bit too long—I am 
not sure. The decorations by George Duer are 
truly decorative and not distractive from the word- 
spectacle. 


J 
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The world is probably too much concerned now 
with “The Song of the Sword,” as sung by the virile 
and violent Henley. A notable poem that has passed 
almost unnnoticed is “The Song of the Plow,” by 
Maurice Hewlett (Macmillan). It is a rhymed 
[english chronicle. Hewlett intended to call it “The 
Hodgiad,” the epic of Hodge. I would have this 
poem next to Hardy’s “The Dynasts” on my shelves 
of the hooks I keep. Not for jinglers, this. It is a 
story of nearly nine hundred years, the story of the 
Englishman of the field, the worker who has gone 
on working stodgily, dumbly, through the shrill gen- 
erations and the plangent wars of the men higher 
up. It begins in the middle of the ninth century and 
this field-worker on the hillside sees the wars of the 
roses, the rise and fall of kings, commonwealth, the 
peril of the Armada, the later greater peril of Na 
poleon, the still later still greater peril of to-day. It 
is a pageant, not colorful. How little profit Hodge 
has had of it all, and how slow that little came. 
for the most part it caine only in name 
and not in fact. The changes did not get down to 
the man near the soil, But this great upheaval of 
to-day is to emancipate Hodge, who sees and knows 
that it is he that is to save England, if she be 
saved. For now is the new Doomsday. The poem 
is difficult. It is full of archaisms, obsolete terms, 


Indeed 


technicalities still lingering only in the law courts. 
3ut if you persevere you get a rare panorama of 
English social history as it runs under the political 
and military history. Mr. Hewlett has written more 
singing poetry, surely, but never a poem of more 
significance. It is the prelude to what will happen 
when the English soldiers get back from Flanders 
and cry out for their share in their country that they 
have saved. “The Song of the Plow” is the best 


single tax poem that has yet been written. 
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I wish most of the people who write free verse 
would read “Songs of Wedlock,” by Thomas Augus- 
tin Daly (David McKay). This book will show 
them that rhyme has not had its day, that even the 
oldest, most familiar, most inevitable rhymes are 
still “omnipotent to charm.” Mr. Daly is in com- 
plete control of his melody and his thought at all 
times. Most best of all though is his demonstration 
in Opposition to much of the thought of to-day. Till 
you've read Daly you might think that love and all 
good things are to be had only “out of wedlock.” 
Daly is a poet like to bring back the old fashion, 
long vanished from literature, of a man’s being in 
love with his own wife, and vice versa. Not since 
I printed Ernest McGaffey’s sequence, “Sonnets to 
a Wife” has there been such a truly poetical cele- 
bration, glorification, of married love. Here are ten- 
dernesses that are sacredly expressed. Here is a 
Llitheness of spirit that trouble and sorrow cannot 
affect. Husband and wife are lovers yet, and the 
children around them make them love the more. This 
is marriage indissoluble even by death. Daly is a 
Roman Catholic though he labels himself not. Many 
people will probably be surprised that there can be 
such an authentic, continuing passion in Roman 
Catholic’ marriage, that there can be such joyous, 
riant abandon within the law, that there can be so 
much confession in so much reticence. “Songs of 
Wedlock” are poetry even if they are pious in the 
Virgilian rather than the religious sense. They are 
satisfying. They are authentic. They are worth whole 
libraries of verse about the other kind of love. And 
in this book is the exquisite poem read by Mr. Daly 
at the annual meeting of the Burns Club of St. Louis, 
1915. This poem on the river Nith should be pasted 
in everybody’s copy of Burns. It is fit to stand with 
any of the great poems written about Burns. To my 
thinking, Thomas Augustine Daly is a poet of the 
people fully as good and fine as Riley, and most will 
agree with me who have read not only these “Songs 
of Wedlock,” but his poems of the Irish in America 


and our: humble ‘‘dagoes.” 


2. 
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Robert Frost is a poet who has been gloriously 
hailed for his first two books. His third is ‘““Moun- 
tain Interval’ (Holt). It is a descent, I do believe, 
from his earlier work. I read it the first time and 
was somewhat impressed. When I went back to it 
something had vanished. There is much very good 
observation, but it seems not to get beneath the 
superficies. There is one thing in the book though, 
that does stand out big—a piece of drama powerfully 
done. Tf mean the poem about the man who went 
out in the snowstorm and was almost lost. There is 
a thing that should be done by the best talent to be 
gathered in a little theater. The homelikeness of it 
all, the commonplaceness that suddenly 
glowing with tragic import, the suspense of the 
scene at the end where the people whose house the 
traveler has left get into telephonic connection with 
the home to which he started—that is a work as 
strong as it is fine. It dwarfs the remainder of the 
hook, good as are some of the other poems. Frost 
is good at description, and fairly good at character. 
He has an excellent quality of humor too. You can 
read anything of his and get something out of it— 
more than you can out of most poets of to-day. But 
it does not seem to me that he gets into people’s 
deepest, inwards. Sometimes I think he doesn’t care 
enough about the people he writes about. However, 
much as I like Frost’s work, even when I do not 
like it with the complete abandonment which the 
best poetry compels, I cannot say that he has yet 
got any firm clutch upon life—he does not press the 
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juice out of it into his song. But better men than 
I say Frost is our best poet. I myself would not 
place two above him, if there were call to place our 
yersitiers, which I am glad there isn’t. 

° 


° 
° 


Readers of poetry a score of years ago will re- 
member the poems of unhappy Laurence Hope— 
songs of warm love and its sorrows in India. She 
was an Englishwoman. There is an Indian woman, 
Sarojini Naidu, who writes in English poems of her 
own heart, lands and people. Three books she has 
written. That they are worth while is shown, I think, 
by the fact that for one of them Arthur Symons, 


and for another Edmund Gosse, has written an 
introduction. That Sarojini Naidu is a wonderful 


woman is as clear as that she is a beautiful woman. 
There is a romance about her. She abandoned her 
Brahmin caste to marry a physician. Love has been 
enough. Curiously quiet, even in its intensity, is 
this Indian love. The lover surrenders to love as to 
Nirvana, permits herself to be absorbed in it. Sor- 
row persists in love as it does not in Nirvana, but 
out of sorrow the singer here has wrought a joy. 
There is no confusion of sensations in these songs 
in “The Bird of Time” and “The Golden Threshold” 
(the John Lane Co.). The exquisiteness of love up 
to the very verge of the inexpressible of felicity or 
misery or almost insensate delight this Hindu girl 
can give to any reader in these verses that seem to 
carry a feeling we had thought not conveyable by 
words so well-worn with use. There’s a vastness of 
something backgrounding this portrayal of a wo- 
man’s heart—the background of a terrifying past, 
opulent, lush, wild, wise. Then there is a suggested 
forecast of something great and possibly terrible, 
I think it is a portent of Hindu nationalism. 
Not love but India is the beloved, and the power of 
the passion is nof for India, but against something 
I think there is revolution in these lyrics of 
I am sure that they are poetry unforgettable. 
How can one forget poetry that contains such a 
figure as that of the “ 


too. 


else. 
love. 


golden moon” burning, “a caste- 
mark on the azure brows of heaven?” 


ote 
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The books here noticed leave scarce a perceptible 
gap in the array of those on the ten-foot shelf of 
verse. | shall come hack to the others again and 
tell you about them. But I cannot let this sheaf of 
notices go forth without winding it up with the 
statement that of all recent works in free verse | 
know nothing—absolutely nothing—better than “Pro- 
files from China” by Eunice Tietjens (Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour, Chicago). I had just finished a book, “The 
Nightless City,” about the Yoshiwara, written by a 
man Becker, documented 
thing, with illustrations from the life, when Miss 
Tietjens’ hook came to hand. 


named a meticulously 
Once or twice the poet 
glimpses “the caged woman,” now often uncaged 
but when she does there is more in her twelve or 
fifteen lines than in the whole book by the careful 
German. Miss Tietjens is almost terrible in her 
penetration of these Eastern people. They fascinate 
ler, yet more with terror than with beauty. This 
poetess gives one a veritable shock with her power. 
She sees so much, so far in. 
the East. 
words in 


She makes you hate 
She makes you recall Lafcadio Hearn’s 
one of damn _ the 
Japanese!” As with the Japanese, all the East. 
That’s what I get from Miss Tietjens’ little hook of 
big poems about an inscrutable people. 
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The Battle of the Somme 


By Chester H. Krum 


6< HE first day of July (1916) dawned hot 

and cloudless, though a thin fog, the relic 

of the damp of the last week, clung to the 
hollows. * * * The staff officers glanced at their 
Watches, and at half-past seven precisely there came 
a lull. It lasted for a second or two, and then the 
guns continued their tale. But the range had been 
lengthened everywhere and from a bombardment the 


fire had become a barrage. For on a twenty-five 
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mile front, the Allied infantry had gone over the 
parapets.” 

Thus ends the chapter on “Preliminaries” in “The 
Battle of the Somme” by John Buchan (George H. 
Doran Company, New York), a story which recalls 
the vividness of the description in Kinglake’s “Inker- 
man,” or of Napier in Wellington’s “passage of the 
Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the storming of Badajos, the surprise of the forts 
at Mirabete, the march of Vittoria, the passage of 
the Bidassoa, the victory of the Nivelle, the passage 
of the Adour below Bayonne, the fight of Orthes, 
the crowning battle of Toulouse.” But neither of 
these accomplished historians of war ever undertook 
to describe a battle which began about June 15 and 
ended in the month of November of some year of 
chronicles. The “Battle of the 
Somme” was a continuous operation of five months’ 
duration. 


their respective 


The book is based upon the soldierly and yet 
graphic dispatches of Sir Douglas Haig. It is a 
wonderful recital which stirs one to his uttermost 
depths and arouses in him every impulse of hero- 
worship, without which, as an almost instinctive at- 
tribute, one’s life is valueless, barren, dreary ‘and 
tame. The story is told in a manly way—no gush— 
no blubbering—no “war is hell”—but as simply as 
Othello’s tale with which he won Brabantio’s daugh- 
ter: 

—She thanked me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. 

Think of a practically continuous engagement of 
five months’ duration! Well observed it is that “A 
sketch of the main features of a great action is like 
the rough outline of a picture before the artist has 
added the colors and the proportions of life. It can- 
not even hint at the rich human quality of if all, the 
faithfulness, the 
than it 


staunch brotherhood in arms, the 


cheerful sacrifice, the fortitude, any more 


can portray the terror and suering.” 

Think of the almost incomprehensible patience, the 
steadfast endurance and application, the quite super- 
human skill, with which Haig created his army, with 
which he fought this battle of battles. Kitchener it 
is true laid the foundation, but not even his master 
hand could have built what the victor of the Somme 
built out of the component of the British 
nation afforded Haig by Kitchener’s call to arms. It 
was the very flower of the English people, “‘the 
straightest of limb, the keenest of brain, the most 
eager of spirit.” It was not a separate caste—the 
army was the people. “Those fighting men had come 
willingly to the task, because their own interest and 
happiness were become one with their country’s vic- 
tory.” Wellington was quite an infant in organiza- 
tion compared with Haig, and Wellington beat most 
of Napoleon’s marshals, and beat the emperor him- 
self with an army whose mere nucleus was English- 
men. For almost two years Haig labored with the 
“new army,” so that by June, 1916, this appellation 
The original expeditionary 


parts 


had become a misnomer. 
force had mostly disappeared. 
years the British armies had grown from the six 
divisions of the old expeditionary force to a total 


3ut in less than two 


of some seventy divisions in the field, leaving out of 
account the troops supplied by the Dominions and 
by India. Behind these divisions were masses of 
trained men to replace wastage for at least another 
year. The army was a homogeneous body of which 
it was hard to say that one part was better than the 
other. “Everywhere on the long British front there 


were British guns—heavy guns of all calibers, field 


‘guns innumerable, and in the trenches there were 


quantities of trench mortars. The great munition 
dumps, constantly depleted and constantly replen- 
ished from distant bases, showed that there was food 
and to spare for this mass of artillery, and in the 
factories and depots at home every minute saw the 
reserves growing.” In the face of repeated attacks 
by the enemy, Haig continued his elaborate prepara- 
tions for his major operations: 

Vast stocks of ammunition and stores of all kinds 


had to be accumulated beforehand within a con- 








To deal with these, 


venient distance of our front, 
many miles of railways—both standard and nar- 
row gauge—and trench tramways were laid. All 
available roads were improved, many others were 
made, and long causeways were built over marshy 
valleys. Many additional dug-outs had to be 
vided as shelter for the troops, for use as dressing- 
stations for the wounded, and as magazines for 
storing ammunition, food, water and engineering 
material, Scores of miles of deep communication 
trenches had to be dug, as well as trenches for 
telephone wires, assembly and assault trenches, and 
numerous gun emplacements and observation posts. 

Excepting in the river valleys, the existing sup- 
plies of water were hopelessly insufficient to meet 
the requirements of the numbers of men and horses 
to be concentrated in this area as the preparations 
for our offensive proceeded. To meet this difficulty 
many wells and borings were sunk, and over one 
hundred pumping plants were installed. More than 
one hundred miles of water mains were laid, and 
everything was got ready to insure an adequate 
water supply as our troops advanced What he had 
before him in two systems of defense the general 
graphically describes: “The first and second sys- 
tems each consisted of several lines of deep trench- 
es, well provided with hbomb-proof shelters and 
with numerous communication trenches connecting 
them. The front of the trenches in each system 
was protected by wire entanglements, many of them 
in two belts forty yards broad, built of iron stakes 
interlaced with barbed wire, often almost as thick 
as a man’s finger. 

“The numerous woods 


pro- 


and villages in and be- 
tween these systems of defense had been turned 
into veritable fortresses. The deep cellars usually 
to be found in the villages, and the numerous pits 
and quarries common to a chalk country, were used 
to provide cover for machine guns and trench mor- 


tars. The existing cellars were supplemented by 
elaborate dug-outs, sometimes in two storys, and 


these were connected up by passages as much as 
thirty feet below the surface of the ground. The 
salients in the enemy’s line, from which he could 
bring enfilade fire across his front, were made into 
self-contained forts, and often protected by mine 
fields; while strong redoubts and concrete machine 
gun emplacements had been constructed in positions 
from which he could sweep his own trenches should 
these be taken. The ground lent itself to good 
artillery observation on the enemy's part, and he 
had skillfully arranged for cross-fire by his guns. 

‘These various systems of defense, with the forti- 
fied localities and other supporting points between 
them, were cunningly sited to afford each other 
mutual assistance and to admit of the utmost pos- 
sible development of enfilade and flanking fire by 
machine guns and artillery. They formed, in short, 
not merely a series of successive lines, but one 
composite system of enormous depth and strength.” 

It was against a twenty-five mile front of this 
description, pounded out of shape to be sure by an 
unparalleled bombardment, over the parapets of 
which the Allied infantry went July 1, 1916. The 
battle, or campaign, or whatever it is properly to be 
termed, was divided into four stages. 

The First Stage 

The first stage covered an area extending 
Arras to Albert, the British attack on the first day 
line from Beaumont 


from 


extending over the German 
Hamel to Gommecourt. This of course is not highly 
intelligible to one who was never there, but the 
approved method of mapping out a line of hattle 
is impracticable for the purposes of a book review. 
It is enough to indicate that the British were launched 
against a chain of fortified villages.. 

Each village had been so fortified as to be almost 


impregnable, with a maze of catacombs, often two 
stories deep, where whole battalions could take 


refuge, underground passages from the firing’-line 
to sheltered places in the rear, and pits into which 
machine guns could be lowered during a bombard- 
ment, On the plateau behind, with excellent direct, 
observation, the Germans had their guns massed. 

The first stage consumed a joint movement of 
British and French of thirteen days’ duration. The 
story of the battle concerns the British mostly, but 
the French were not behind them in accomplishment 
and, at the hands of the author, received their full 
meed of praise. 

From the explosion of the mine at Beaumont 
Hamel on July Ist—“My Lord! it went up all right 
on Ist July. It was the sight of your life. Half 
the village got a rise. The air was full of stuff— 
wagons, wheels, horses, tins, boxes and Germans”— 
to the capture of Contalmaison, the battle was a ‘con- 
tinuous contest of unequaled stubbornness. Vol- 
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umes could be written descriptive of individual in- 
stances of valor in the attack and defense, but the 
only way to get a satisfactory idea of such details 
is to read the story. One instance will afford some 
notion of what the new army did in this first stage. 
July 1 was the anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne. The Royal Irish Fusileers were the first 
out of the trenches. They were followed by the 
Royal Rifles, and shouting “Remember the Boyne,” 
went through successive German lines, only a rem- 
nant coming back to tell the tale. But with the fall 
of Contalmaison, the British were in condition to 
begin the next stage of the advance. What they had 
won Sir Douglas Haig indicates in his first sum- 
mary: 

After ten days and nights of continuous fighting, 
our troops have completed the methodical capture 
of the whole of the enemzy’s first system of defense 
on a front of 14,000 yards. This system of defense 
consisted of numerous and continuous lines of fire 
trenches, extending to various depths of from 2,000 
to 4,000 yards, and included five strongly fortified 
villages, numerous heavily wired and entrenched 
woods, and a large number of immensely strong 
redoubts, The capture of each of these trenches 
represented an operation of some importance, and 
the whole of them are now in our hands. 

The Second Stage 

At dawn on Friday, the fourteenth of July, began 
the second stage of the battle. This attack 
was one of calculated audacity. The difficulties 
before the British attack were so great that more 
than one distinguished French officer doubted its 
possibility. One British general, in conversation 
with a French colleague, undertook, if the thing 
did not succeed, to eat his hat. When about noon on 
the fourteenth the French general heard what had 
happened, he is reported to have observed: “C’est 
bien! Le General X ne mange pas son chapeau!” 
It was a pleasant reflection for the British troops 
that they had surprised their Allies; France had so 
often during the campaign exceeded the wildest ex- 
pectations of her friends. The attack failed no- 
where. Four new battalions were put in the first 
line of attack. By evening the British had taken 
the whole second line of defense on a front of over 
three miles. The audacious enterprise had been 
crowned with a miraculous success. “Most of these 
men,” said a chaplain, “never handled a gun till they 
joined up. Yet they have faced bigger things than 
any veteran ever faced before, and faced them stead- 
ily, seeing it all very clearly and fearing it not one 
scrap; though they have again and again forced 
mad fear into the highly trained troops facing them. 
That is because they have something that you cannot 
make in foundries, that you cannot even give by 
training. I could give it a name the church would 
recognize. Let’s say they know their cause is good, 
as they very surely do. The Germans may write on 
their badges that God is with them, but our men— 
they know.” 

The movement was characterized by individual 
instances of the utmost daring and bravery. The 
story of the undertaking and its miraculous success 
reads, even in its temperate terms, like a fable of 
olden days when deeds of derring do were the daily 
work of chivalrous knights pledged to the rescue 
of unfortunates. 

By the tenth of September the British had made 
good the old German second position, and had won 
the crest of the uplands, while the French in their 
section had advanced almost to the gates of 
‘Peronne, and their new army on the right had be- 
gun to widen the breach. That moment was in a 
very real sense the end of a phase, the first and 
perhaps the most critical phase of the great west- 
ern offensive. A man may have saved money so 
that he can face the beginnings of adversity with 
cheerfulness; but if the stress continues, his money 
will come to an end, and he will be no better than 
his fellows in misfortune. The immense fortifica- 
tions of her main position represented for Germany 
the accumulated capital of two years. She had 
raised these defenses when she was stronger than 
her adversaries in guns and in men. Now she was 
weaker, and her capital was gone. Thenceforth 
the campaign entered upon a new stage, new alike 
in strategical and tactical problems. From Thiepval 
to Chaulnes the enemy was now in improvised po- 
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sitions. The day of manoeuvre battles had not 
come, but in that section the rigidity of the old 
trench warfare had vanished. 


The Third Stage 

The British force to be used in the new advance 
was for the most part fresh. The Guards had not 
been in action since Loos the previous September, 
the Canadians were new to the Somme area, while 
it was the first experience of the New Zealanders 
on the western front. Two of the divisions had 
been some considerable time already in the front 
trenches, but the others had been brought up for 
the purpose only a few days before, All the troops 
were of the best quality and had a proud record 
behind them. More perhaps than other parts of 
the battle this was an action of the British corps 
d’elite. 

The “tanks,” officially known as ‘‘Machine Gun 
Corps Heavy Section” were to play an important 
part. 

The world is now familiar with descriptions and 
pictures of those strange machines, which, shaped 
like monstrous toads, crawled imperturbably over 
wire and parapets, butted down houses, shouldered 
trees aside, and humped themselves over the stout- 
est walls. They were an experiment which could 
only be proved in practice, and the design in using 
them at this stage was principally to find out their 
weak points, so as to perfect their mechanism for 
the future. Their main tactical purpose was to 
clear out redoubts and nests of machine guns 
which, as we had found to our sorrow at Loos, 
might hang up the most resolute troops. 

On the night of September 14 the Fifth Army of 
the British carried out their preliminary task. The 
story of the next day is one of amazing interest. 

The enemy had a thousand guns of all calibres 
massed against us, and his defenses consisted of a 
triple line of entrenchments and a series of ad- 
vanced posts manned by machine guns. Our earlier 
bombardment had cut his wire and destroyed many 
of his trenches, besides hampering greatly his 
bringing up of men, rations, and shells. The final 
twenty minutes of intense fire, slowly creeping 
forward with our infantry close under its shadow, 
pinned him to his positions and interfered with his 
counter-barrage. To an observer it seemed that the 
deafening crescendo all round the horizon was 
wholly British. 

In fact down to the fourth of November, not- 
withstanding most unfavorable weather, the Allies 
accomplished wonders. 

In the various actions the work of the Allied 
artillery was extraordinarily efficient. Their bar- 
rages brilliantly covered the advance of the in- 
fantry; they searched out and silenced enemy bat- 
teries; they destroyed great lengths of enemy 
trenches and countless enemy strongholds; and 
they kept up a continuous fire behind the enemy’s 
front, interfering with the movement of troops and 
supplies, and giving him no peace for eight or ten 
miles behind his line. The “tanks,” though only 
occasionally used, had some remarkable achieve- 
ments to their credit. On a certain day one got be- 
hind the enemy’s front, and by itself compelled the 
surrender of a whole battalion, including the bat- 
talion commander. 

The Allies had added another 10,000 prisoners to 
their roll, bringing the total from July 1 to 1,469 
officers and 71,532 other ranks, while they had also 
taken 173 field guns, 130 heavy pieces, 215 trench 
mortars and 988 machine guns. They had engaged 
ninety enemy divisions of which twenty-six had been 
taken out, refitted and sent back again—making a 
total of 116 brought into action. 

When one considers that this was accomplished, 
so far as the British were concerned, by new troops 
worked into shape in the field by the untiring energy 
and devotion of Sir Douglas Haig, the story is 
almost incredible. It is, however, true. And the 
story affords an incentive of incalculable value to 
Americans now embarking upon a new experience in 
phases of warfare heretofore unknown. 


The Fourth Stage 


From November 9 to November 18 we have the 
fourth and last stage of this unparalleled battle. 
Seaumont Hamel was taken. Beaucourt fell. Over 
7,000 prisoners were taken and vast quantities of 
material including several hundred machine guns. 
The battle of the Somme was a victory _ be- 
cause it achieved the purpose of the Allies. In 
the first place, it relieved Verdun, and enabled 
Nivelle to advance presently to conspicuous vic- 


tories. In the second place, it detained the main 
German forces on the western front. In the third 
place, it drew into the battle, and gravely depleted, 
the surplus man-power of the enemy, and struck a 
shattering blow at his morale. For two years the 
German behind the shelter of his trench-works and 
the great engine of his artillery had fought with 
comparatively little cost against opponents far less 
well equipped. The Somme put the shoe on the 
other foot, and he came to know what the British 
learned at Ypres and the French in the Artois—what 
it felt like to be bombarded out of existence, and 
to cling to shell holes and the ruins of trenches 
under a pitiless fire. It was a new thing in his 
experience, and took the heart out of men who under 
other conditions had fought with skill and courage. 
Further, the Allies had dislocated his whole military 
machine. Their ceaseless pressure had crippled his 
staff work, and confused the organization of which 
he had justly boasted. Sir Douglas Haig’s sober 
summary is the last word on the subject: 

The enemy’s power has not yet been broken, nor 
is it yet possible to form an estimate of the time 
the war may last before the objects for which the 
Allies are fighting have been attained. But the 
Somme battle has placed beyond doubt the ability 
of the Allies to gain these objects. The German 
army is the mainstay of the Central powers, and 
a full half of that army despite all of the advan- 
tages of the defensive, supported by the strongest 
fortifications, suffered defeat on the Somme this 
year. Neither the victors nor the vanquished will 
forget this; and, though bad weather has given 
the enemy a respite, there will undoubtedly be 
many thousands in his ranks who will begin the 
new campaign with little confidence in their ability 
to resist our assaults or to overcome our defense. 


No great thing, says the narrator, is achieved 


without a price. 

In such a mourning each man thinks of his 
friends. Each of us has seen his crowded circle 
become like the stalls of a theater at an unpopular 
play. Each has suddenly found the world of time 
strangely empty and eternity strangely thronged. 
To look back upon the gallant procession of those 
who offered their all and had their gift accepted, is 
to know exultation as well as sorrow. The young 
men who died almost before they had gazed on 
the world, the makers and the doers who left their 
tasks unfinished, were greater in their deaths than 
in their lives. They builded better than they knew, 
for the sum of their imperfections was made per- 
fect, and out of loss they won for their country and 
mankind an enduring gain. Their memory will 
abide so long as men are found to set honor before 
ease, and a nation lives not for its ledgers alone 
but for some purpose of virtue. They had become, 
in the fancy of Henry Vaughan, the shining spires 
of that city to which we travel, 

The flower of our own people now girding them- 
selves for an effort in whose doing all their former 
efforts must pale their ineffectual fires, have thus 
before them the example of that race from which 
America had her origin. Let us hope that a tem- 
porizing policy will not have proven that this su- 
preme effort will have come too late. 

There are some conclusions to be drawn from 
the story of the “Battle of the Somme” which may 
be worthy of consideration. 

The month of August, 1914, found the English 
people as unprepared for war on land as a peace- 
loving people could be. To the warnings of Roberts 
they had given no heed. That they could be in- 
volved in war upon the continent, in their judgment, 
was impossible. The most powerful navy in the 
world was their safeguard and that was enough. 
Germany they thought could not for forty years 
have worked up a scheme of conquest which, if 
successful, would endanger the very existence of 
England as a nation. The idea that Germany was 
prepared to carry out such a scheme was absurd. 
2ut the storm broke and upon whom was England 
left to lean?—Kitchener! K of K against the accu- 
mulated preparedness of forty years. What has 
happened is almost as familiar as household words. 
The story of the “Battle of the Somme” shows that 
even had Kitchener not been the idol of his people 
and not been able by his own majestic strength of 
character to force an amazed populace to rouse them- 
selves for their own defense, the Divinity which 
shapes the ends of nations would still have pro- 
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vided the victor of the Somme to create an army, to 
provide against every emergency, and show himself 
to be the master of warfare as was Wellington in 
the days of Salamanca, Vittoria and Waterloo. “An 
English commander,” says Napier, “must not trust 
his fortune.” Speaking of Wellington, Napier says: 
“His system was the same as that of all great gen- 
erals. He held his army in hand, keeping it with 
unmitigated labor always in a fit state to march or 
fight, and acted indifferently as occasion offered on 
the offensive, or defensive, displaying in both a 
complete mastery of his art. Sometimes he was 
indebted to fortune, sometimes to his natural genius, 
always to his untiring industry, for he was em- 
phatically a painstaking man. * * * Iron hardihood 
of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, 
untiring power of thought and the habit of laborious 
minute investigation and arrangement; all these 
qualities he possessed and with them that most rare 
faculty of coming to prompt and sure conclusions 
on sudden emergencies.” It was on the occasion of 
the failure in energy of Lord Mar at the battle of 
Sheriffmuir that Gordon of Glenbucket uttered his 
despairing cry, “Oh, for an hour of Dun-dee!” 
That England’s despairing cry for another Welling- 
ton was answered by the oncoming of Haig the 
voice of every gun at the Somme has given abundant 
proof. Napier wrote of Haig when he accorded to 
Wellington the supreme genius of a superlative mili- 
tary commander. 

For nearly three years the people of the United 
States suffered at the hands of Germany every in- 
dignity to which they could be subjected by fiendish 
human ingenuity. The record is recent and un- 
utterable in its abominable details. One need not 
review the harrowing incidents—the shilly-shallying 
of officials, the miserable preferment of the selfish 
interests of scheming individuals to the general good 
of the public. Let all of this be as it may. Ger- 
many finally filled the cup of bitterness to over- 
flowing, and then the election being over, the exec- 
utive fled to congress and the assembled powers 
struck their blow in the declaration that a state of 
war existed between the United States and Ger- 
many. To the profundity of this stale conclusion 
the American people said Amen and went to war 
upon the Hohenzollerns. 

Having been taught for nearly three years that 
there was such a possibility as a great people being 
too proud to fight; that, at one time, the idea of 
being prepared for war was beneath the dignity of 
Americans and, at another, that there could not 
be enough preparation in that direction; that mothers 
were to be commended who did not rear their sons 
to be disciples of grim-vasaged war and that murder 
of Americans on the high seas could be condoned 
through the politeness of diplomacy, the American 
people have gone to war, somewhat mixed as to the 
reason therefor, but nevertheless to war. If England 
was unprepared when she struck her blow, what say 
our. war gods of the United States? Naked she 
stood before her enemies, without even a_ hoop- 
skirt at hand for purposes of refuge. 


There is no American worthy to be out of jail 
who does not fervently hope that the entrance of 
the United States into this war spells the overthrow 
of the Hohenzollerns. I have prayed since the Lusi- 
tania went down that the sole atonement might be 
the dismemberment of the Prussian empire, and so 
will l ever pray. It is idle to prate about the United 
States having embarked upon the enterprise of mak- 


ing every kingdom or empire a democracy. That is 
a somewhat formidable job. But the empire of 
Wilhelm must be overthrown. So it is akin to 


counting chickens before they are hatched to talk 
now of the terms on which the United States will 
peace. Talk will not win so much as an 
outpost and the mere voice of even the great 
American people can only be a very faint echo to 
the reverberation of shells whose explosion trans- 
forms a Belgian cabbage farm into the crater of a 
volcano. 

England and France have afforded to the United 


make 
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States an example of heroism and faithful prepara- 
tion which should not be lost upon a people whose 
ultimate prowess in war has been proven upon every 
occasion which exhibition. Their 
service has been in deeds, not words. If it could 
be done the “Battle of the Somme” should be read 
at the head of every regiment which the United 
States sends to this great war. It is more than a 
story of a battle, or a campaign of battles. It is the 
story of a people who were found wholly unpre- 
pared for land warfare, who rushed to their colors 
at the call of their country and who submitted them- 
selves to a two-year course of development into 
probably the best army the world has ever known. 
It is the story of a most superlative achievement by 
a genius for methodical, careful, systematic, ob- 
servant and yet brilliant, overwhelming warfare. 
Americans, however, need not despair. About to 
put 500,000 men into the fields of war, they find 
themselves without even the “New Springfields” and 
are compelled to resort to rifles of British design; 
they have no field piece which would disturb the 
ruminations of a Billy-goat at two hundred yards; 
of 75s or monster cannon they have none. Yet they 
need not despair. See what Kitchener inaugurated 
and Haig perfected. There is no reason why Per- 
ching should not beat them both; and he will if the 
muddlers of the department will let him alone. The 
army of the United States—a new creation—will not 
only be true to its traditions, but it will keep pace 
with the story of the “Battle of the Somme” in the 
full glory of its miraculous facts. 
ee es 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


PANZA AND SIR GALAHAD. 


called for its 


XVII. SANCHO 
Y favorite hero is Sancho Panza. 
heroes of chivalry, my second choice is not 
Sir Galahad. He and his imitators profess 

to have a mission so lofty that we are not allowed 

to argue with them. They must be permitted to do 
just as they please—with us and everybody else 

Their hearts are pure. If I ask: “Well, what of it?” 

Sir Galahad replies: 

‘My 
My tough lance thrusteth sure; 


Among the 


good blade carves the ranks of men; 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


This means of course, that if I do not get out of 
Sir Galahad’s way, the pureness of his heart au- 
thorizes and also enables him to impale me on his 
lance. It scems to me that before the world is many 
centuries older, we will need to correct this method 
of reasoning to some extent. This may require time, 
and if I am to be impaled alive in the meantime for 
any lofty purpose whatever, I prefer that it should 
be done, not by Sir Galahad but by Don Quixote. 
On Sancho Panza’s judgment of his merits as well as 
on my own, [ have always held Don Quixote second 
among my favorite heroes, but only because he is 
always associated in my affections with the incom- 
parable Panza. If it be true, as my friends suppose, 
that all the suffering martyrs I have liberated ought 
to have gone to the galleys, my conduct was not 
Ouixotic as they were pleased to conclude. I have 
never aspired to the Quixotic. I hold with Panza 
that many go for wool and come back shorn; that the 
ant has wings to its sorrow; that you cannot catch 
trout with dry breeches and that we never know 
what a good thing is until we have lost it. Also I 
have been rewarded for my services with the gov- 
ernment of an island, where for the same reason 
which induced Sancho Panza to resign, I concluded 
that I am by nature unfitted for office in which my 
subsistence will depend on what reaches me from 
the suffering taxpayer. I no longer doubt that the 
ox that is loose licks itself best; that you may lose 
the game by having a card too many as well as by 
being a card short; that everything will come out in 
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the washing; that we will know a bad egg when we 
try to fry it, and that if you wish to find the devil 
when he is not at home, you can look behind the 
cross. 

Don Quixote learned a great deal. I do not say 
that he is plagiarizing from Panza when he talks as 
if three and two make five, and when he quotes 
proverbs. If we associate with the wise, we may 
know better than to throw the rope after the bucket, 
but Don Quixote never did learn, and I think he 
never could have learned, why on being presented 
with a heifer, he should hasten for a halter. Still 
he is so admirable in many ways that he deserves 
always to be remembered as he has been until now, 
and studied now as he has never yet been, until he 
is properly understood as the fit associate of Sancho 
Panza-—who alone of all the practitioners of chivalric 
heroism, discovered that it is not the load but the 
overload that the donkey lies down under. 

As for Sir Galahad, the idea of Sancho Panza’s 
association with him is absurd, preposterous, impos- 
sible! So keep Tennyson-and leave me Cervantes. 
Comparisons are odious, but in the matter of favorite 
heroes, there is no putting false dice upon me. God 
Llesses peace and curses quarrels; everyone is as 
God made him and very often worse, and as God 
knows the truth, we can let it rest there. 
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Passé 


By Margretta Scott 
AN OLD WOMAN TO A YOUNG GIRL 
OU soft, white, fragrant flower— 
You have your hour, 
But clecks stop ticking, lamps burn low; 
So youth will go. 


You see these gnarled and withered hands— 
They’ve been a toast in many lands. 

You see these dim and watery eyes— 
They’ve been bright from lover’s lies. 


You soft, white, fragrant flower— 

You have your hour, 

But clocks stop ticking, lamps burn low; 
So youth will go. r 
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PROUTY 
I write descriptions of dresses for a fashion maga- 
zine— 
They call them “captions.’ 
I speak lightly of things feminine. 
My own femininity is gone— 
I haven’t had time to take care of it. 
My soul is a clothes-line, 
Strung with women’s apparel— 
And every day is wash-day. 
In the office they call me “Prouty”— 
Years ago, when I first came, they called me ‘‘Miss 
Prouty.” 
I was straight and strong, and not bad looking. 
from bending over a sheet of paper from 
nine till five, 
My shoulders are rounded ; 
From writing endless words under a bright light, 
My eyes need the encouragement of double-lensed 


‘ ’ 
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glasses; 

My fingers are cramped 

pointing out beauty for 

wardrobe. 

When you are no longer straight and strong, 
not bad looking, 

It is a curse to have an imagination. 

A pink dress, garlanded with roses, 

Means a moon-haunted porch, swinging rocker, a 
man’s body leaning towards mine. 

Sometimes, I think the dresses are sharp pins 

Sticking into my heart. 

Nobody knows I am like this 

I am Prouty, an old maid, who wears paper cuffs 

To keep her sleeves from wearing out; 

Who eats her lunch alone; 

Who writes conscientious captions. ‘ 


From another woman’s 


and 
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East Aurora Borealis 
By William Marion Reedy 


(Continued from page 453) 
makes him such a magnificent object 
lesson against the efficacy of his own 
doctrine. But we all know that the 
shoemaker’s children always have bad 
shoes. Dr. Wiley is now a farmer. He 
is out of politics. Those two children 
we have heard so much about have 
never tasted sugar in any form. They 
eat bran bread. Well, the good doctor 
poured scorn on ice cream in his lec- 
ture and after it was over all the young 
folks strolled around to the nearest 
parlor and gorged on sundaes and such. 
I did too. His proposal to meet the 
food situation is to eat more of the 
outer coating of all cereals and potatoes. 
In that way we can eat less and get 
more sustenance. 


J 
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A litthke woman named Blanche Van 
Leuven Brown, from Detroit, held the 
forum for an hour telling of her work 
with crippled children. She has treated 
two hundred of them in nine years and 
has cured a large percentage of them 
by natural treatment. She says such 
children, victims of spinal meningitis 
and the like, should not be kept in those 
hideous braces we see upon them so 
often. The braces should not be used 
more than four hours a day. The rest 
of the time the children should be left 
free to move about as they can. sy 
means of manipulation they can be much 
benefited. She utterly opposes all or- 
thopedic surgery and says she has never 
known a case it helped in the least. 
Without its aid she has developed chil- 
dren apparently hopeless into good boy 
and girl scouts. Miss Brown herself 
was a victim of infantile paralysis given 
over to hopeless helplessness but her 
mother worked upon her in such fash- 
ion as to develop the use of her limbs, 
lengthen by two inches the shortness of 
one leg and enable her freely to flex 
her fingers in a hand that was once 
said to be incurably paralyzed. She has 
now legally adopted nine children she 
is treating for the results of infantile 
paralysis and they are all able to move 
about freely on land and to swim in 
water. Miss Brown had a hospital for 
crippled children in Detroit. Some peo- 
ple interested in her work supported it. 
Then they concluded that they would 
include orthopedic surgery in the treat- 
ment. So strongly is Miss Brown op- 
posed to this she left the school. She 
is a bright little woman with still strong 
traces of lateral curvature of the spine. 
One of her children is an apprentice in 
the Roycroft printery and is making re- 
markable progress. Miss Brown says 
that crippled children do best when they 
are untrammeled, when they are left to 
develop their limbs and bodies by their 
own exertions. This very earnest wo- 
man says the medical profession is op- 
posed to her. She says that the system 
of braces and the orthopedic surgical 
operations constitute a kind of vivisec- 
tion upon living children. The earnest- 
ness of her appeal for the crippled little 
folks impressed me much. I like her 
idea to this extent, that I think it would 
be well to treat the little victims in Miss 
Brown’s way until the cases show that 
there is no other hope of help than in 
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Our July Clearance Sale 


is Now in Progress 


One of the Most Important Events 
on the Commercial Calender 


N accordance with our established custom of disposing 
of all merchandise in the season to which it belongs 
we have gone through our stocks and made interesting | 

price reductions on all odd lots and incomplete Summer lines. 


re-priced for a clearance, and, as many of the lines become 
too small to advertise, you will find it especially advan- 
frequently during this 


B resi day, as the assortments become broken, they are 


tageous 


to visit our 


store 





sale. 


Savings that are worth while on Merchandise in practically | 


all of Vandervoort’s more than One hundred Specialty Shops. 1 


Nocharges 
INFORMATION ABOUT TRAVEL ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD, also SCHOOLS 





accurate 


Our only interest is to make your trip one of comfort and pleasure. 
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orthopedic surgery. Then I would try 
that. I don’t subscribe to the prevalent 
belief of the East Aurora cult that 
medicine and practiced 
chiefly for money. I know too many 
doctors honest and learned and kind, to 
hold such a view. I know that doctors 
give less and less medicine, and sur- 
geons do less and less carving of human 
beings. I am not an anti-vivisectionist, 
or anti-vaccinationist or an opponent of 
serum therapy or a believer in the larger 
claims of mental healing or new thought 
or Christian Science. I am not a doctor- 
baiter. And the reason I am not is be- 
cause I find that all the opponents of 
medicine and surgery tend to center 
their faith and practice upon certain 
half-truths as whole truths about the 
causation and cure of disease. They are 
more dogmatic than the regulars of 
medicine. But they do a certain amount 
of good in putting regular medicine to 
its proofs. As observers of human ills 
from a point of view different from the 
traditional professional one they dis- 
cover facts that are of value. Doctors 


surgery are 


Your Summer Vacation 


It is quite a bother to gather information here and there for your Summer trip and it’s 
| doubtful about the best place to go without full and 
FOSTER and you will receive helpful suggestions and newly-issued literature. 
your whole trip will be planned, your ticket purchased, 
hotel rooms engaged and cards of introduction given. 


Pullman 


Suggs Cinderwoort JPuuinoy 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 





information. ASK MR. 
If desired, 
accommodations made, 


service. 














'3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


Special Department 








make mistakes. So do the practitioners 
of the new systems of cure. 
are many, but they help. It is a good 
thing to keep all authoritarianism in 
state, law, medicine, theology, engineer- 
ing, ever under question. There is some 
fake in all institutions—and a lot of it 
generally among heresiarchs too. 
; 
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Heresies 


Such are the intellectual interests that 
dominate the annual convention of the 
Philistines and Roycrofters. I am out 
of harmony with most of them, but they 
are all interesting, if not amusing. I 
thought when I went to East Aurora 
I would find a lot of pacifists and pro- 
Germans. I was mistaken. These con- 
genital antis are not anti-American. The 
nationalistic feeling is very strong. Once 
or twice I thought it might show itself 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLD 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 


in ugly fashion towards three or four 
indiscreet dissidents towards the war. 
These people gathered from all parts of 
this country and from as far off as 
Australia are out to “can the Kaiser.” 
They indicate that the country at large 
is much stronger for the war than some 
critics have thought. The note of pa- 
triotism evoked loud applause, and the 
song most in request at the concerts 
was “Keep the Home-tires Burning.” 
fe 

Naturally those who have been con- 
cerned for the fate of the Hubbard 
institution want to know what keeps it 
going. Elbert Hubbard II and his wife 
Alta Hubbard are the life-force. Bert 
Hubbard grows more like his father in 
appearance, daily. He is modest and 
shy. He has none of his father’s ’cute- 
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ness, none of his mannerisms that gave 
the touch of the Punch is 
not in him, but there is steady, per- 
sistent pressure. He is not inspirational 
as the Fra was, but he works hard and 
he watches ends and corners. Advice 
he does not resent. No small task his 
to take a half-million dollar business 
that has just lost its chief asset, the 
peculiar genius of one man, and keep 
it going. Bert has done this. He has 
trimmed ship rigorously. He has cut 
out everything that only his father could 
carry on the strength of personality, 
yet he has kept the Fra Elbertus flavor 
all about the place. How well, is shown 
by the presence of so many old-timers 
who have attended the conventions for 
a score of years. The place is main- 
tained in all its beauty. Even old Ali 
Baba comes around to the inn in the 
evenings and tells stories of “John” as 
he calls the founder. They are not 
always most reverential stories either. 
Ali Baba looks enough like Andrew 
Carnegie to be his twin brother. Bert 
Hubbard is not a public speaker such as 
his father was, but he will be some day. 
His little ten-sentence talks have tang 
to them. He can mix, too, without 
sticking too long in one place, and has 
a knack of eluding bores. The unshak- 
able worshipers are gone, but there are 
a lot of “serious thinkers” like those 
that clustered around Don Marquis’ 
Hermione and they are hard to “shake.” 
Pert handles them all with tact, but not 
with that queer quizzicality of his father. 
The and Roycrofters are 
fond of Bert—more so, I think, than 
they would be if he showed more self- 
assurance. Sanford Hubbard, a brother, 
Bert. Miriam, their half-sister, 
has sold her interest in the establish- 


romantic. 


Philistines 


assists 
ment and lives on a farm 
out of town left her by 
Alice Hubbard. 


some miles 
her mother, 
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as chatelaine of the Roy- 
croft establishment is Alta Hubbard, 
wife of Bert. Now Alice Hubbard was 
a person of some force of character. 
She had nothing on Alta Hubbard. For 
Alta is a woman who stands squarely 
and straight and looks right ahead. She 
speaks in short phrases, with little of 
feminine adjectivity. Almost she is blunt 
She is a fine figure 
of a woman too, matronly as becomes 
a mother of three. Her face might be 
stern or were it not for an 
elusive play in it of tenderness. She 
In general 


Successor 


in her directness. 


severe 


has a stately, firm carriage. 
she is a woman who is both handsome 
and efficient. 
be? 


As why should she not 
For she worked in the Roycroft 
shop for fourteen years before she mar- 
ried the hoss’ son. She did most of the 
the 
books issuing from the shop. 


umination of pretentious 

The Fra 
prized her as one of his best adjutants. 
With good looks, good physique, brains 
and determination and a knowledge of 
Practical affairs, Alta Hubbard is a 
strong side-partner of Bert’s. 
not pretend to super-intellectuality such 
as Alice Hubbard’s. 
hooks nor attempt the lecture platform 
as did Alice. She shakes hand like a 
woman that knows how to ride a spirited 
horse, and 


more 


She does 


She will not write 


she smiles like a woman 


readier to show her likes than her dis- 
likes. 


“blue.” 


not the least bit of a 
3ut she walks about the Roy- 


She’s 
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croft Inn like a captain who knows and 
loves his ship and can work her in any 
sea, and she is not least attractive when, 
with all her captaincy, she appears under 
the big trees in the evening with her 
children grouped around her and 
beamed upon in affection and pride. 
Alta Hubbard will be fully as much a 
power in the new Roycroft as was Alice 
in the old. 


2, 
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So here then, as the Hubbard books 
used to say colophonically, is a some- 
what staccato narrative of the present 
condition and atmosphere of an unique 
American institituon for whose fate, 
after the death of its creator, many hun- 
dreds of Mrrror readers have shown 
much concern for two years past. The 
Roycrofters still flourish. May they long 
continue, as they bountifully deserve, so 
to do. 
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How Our Grandfathers 
Traveled 


All of us are so accustomed to ease 
and even luxury in railroad travel that 
we never give a thought to the genius 
which has evolved it for us. We sit in 
the breeze of a cooling fan and have 
electric light at our individual pleasure 
as though electricity were as natural as 
air and as readily procurable. We are 
inclined to regard the road niggardly 
which does not provide a paper bag for 
the wife’s hat, yet this courtesy in the 
days before paper classed with the semi- 
precious fabrics cost the Pullman com- 
pany $15,000 annually. We exact that 
our berths be made up with the same 
care of detail as our beds at home yet 
our grandparents felt that the height of 
traveling comfort had been attained when 
they were provided a bunk, without bed- 
ding, to be shared with strangers. Many 
of us look upon the Pullman company 
as a trust waxing fat upon the neces- 
sities of the public, but none of us would 
willingly return to the traveling discom- 
forts obtaining before the advent of the 
Pullman company even though the com- 
pany’s profits were several times greater 
than now. If you doubt this just read 
“The Story of the Pullman Car” by Jo- 
seph Husband (McClurg’s, Chicago), in 
which is sketched railroad transportation 
froin its incipience. It is hard to be- 
lieve that rail transportation is only a 
century old, but the first train ran in 
England in 1814, at the astounding speed 
of four miles an hour. America’s first 
train four-mile road built thir- 
teen years later from Quincy to Boston 
to transport granite for the Bunker Hill 
monument. The success of this experi- 
ment encouraged the building of other 
roads and a train of that day is de- 


scribed as follows: 

“The first passenger cars were little 
better than boxes mounted on wheels. 
Over the uneven track the locomotive 
dragged its string of little coaches, 
each smaller than the average street 
car of to-day. From the engine a pall 
of suffocating smoke and glowing 
sparks swept back on the partially- 
protected passengers, Herded like cat- 
tle they settled themselves as com- 
fortably as possible on the stiff-backed 
narrow benches. The cars were narrow 
and scant head clearance was afforded 
by the low, flat roof. From the dirt 
roadbed a cloud of dust blew in through 
open windows, in summer mingled with 
the wood smoke from the engine. In 
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after a year’s travel 


and merino wool 


cotton. 





India, including 


—on sale on Main Floor. 








Handmade Robes 
from Bombay 


A Sale of a Traveler’s Collection of Samples 


An East Indian traveler 
these Robes to New York. 
in India. 
cleverest handiwork of the natives. 
finest pongee, white silk, white lawns, colored lawns 


The hand embroidery is done in silk and 
Every Robe is made of plain, 
straight, embroidered material, for skirt 
and waist to match, and can easily be 
fashioned into stunning garments for 
day wear or dancing frocks. 


To see these exquisite handworked creations is to 
appreciate their true intrinsic worth at a glance, and 
no amount of adjectives can emphasize the greatness of 
the values, when we tell you they are priced 


$5, $10, $15 and $25 


| There are also on display various Art Wares from 
Furniture, 
Hand-carved and Hand-painted Boxes, of fine cashmere 


Stix, BaeveTnuler 
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from Bombay brought 
He had accumulated them 
They represent the 
They are made of 


Table Runners, Lamps, 














vitiated the air. 
By night the 
candles barely 


winter a wood stove 
Screens there were none. 
dim light from flaring 
illuminated the cars.” 

These trains were operated by steam 
during the day and horses at night. As 
there were no safety devices of any kind 
—no double tracks, air brakes or tele- 
graph—it would seem that this was a 
necessary precaution. These were short 
roads and passengers were compelled to 
make frequent changes, each time pur- 
chasing a new ticket and picking out his 
own baggage. Contrast that with the 
Pullman sleeper quietly shunted on to a 
side track so that the traveler’s rest may 
not be disturbed until morning even 
though his destination may have been 
reached hours earlier! 

The first sleeping car, installed in 
1836, was an adaptation of an ordinary 
day coach to sleeping requirements. It 
was divided into four compartments, in 
each of which three bunks were built 








against one side of the car, and in the 
rear of the car were provided a towel, 
No bed clothes were 
Candles furnished the light, 
and the heat was supplied by box stoves 
Ten years later 
we find that the railroads were furnish- 
ing bedding, “rough and none too clean 
sheets and blankets which the passen- 
gers were permitted to select from a 
closet in the end of the car.” 


basin and water. 
furnished. 


burning wood or coal. 


It was traveling at night under such 
conditions after a hard day’s work, with 
another hard day’s work confronting 
that fired the imagination § of 

Mortimer Pullman. At that 
man of about 
twenty-five, engaged in moving some 
buildings from the old to the new banks 
of the Erie canal, then being widened 
by the government. A couple of years 
leter he went to Chicago to’ grow up 
with that town, He took his idea with 


him, 
George 
time he 


Was a young 
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him and in 1858 put it into execution. 


He engaged an employe of the C. & A. 
to remodel couple of coaches at a 
total cost of $2,000, incorporating in 


them the upper berth construction which 
closes in the daytime and forms a re- 
ceptacle for bedding. The first car was 
run from Springfield to Bloomington on 
September 1, 1859, and the conductor 
records that he had difficulty in induc- 
ing the passengers to remove their boots. 
He also records that the first month’s 
husiness was poor; people had become 
accustomed to sitting up all night when 
traveling and could not readily adapt 
themselves to a more comfortable way. 
Although this coach 
anything that had previously been of- 
fered the traveling public it would have 
fallen far short of 
ments, pampered by the latest Pullman 
is described as a_ primi- 


excelled in ease 


modern require- 


product. It 
tive thing. 

“Beside being lighted with candles it 
was heated by a stove at each end of 
the car. There were no carpets on the 
floor, and the interior of the car was 
arranged in this way: There were four 
upper and four lower berths. The 
backs of the seats were hinged and to 
make up the lower berth the porter 
merely dropped the back of the seat 
until it was level with the seat itself. 
Upon this he placed a mattress and 
blanket. There were no sheets. ‘The 
upper berth was suspended from the 
ceiling of the car by ropes and pulleys 
attached to each of the four corners of 
the berth. The upper berths were con- 
structed with iron rods running from 
the floor of the car to the roof, and 
during the day the berth was pulled 
up until it hugged the ceiling, there 
being a catch which held it up. At 
night it was suspended about half-way 
hetween the ceiling of the car and the 
floor. We used curtains in front and 
between all the berths. In the day- 
time one of the sections was used to 
store all the mattresses in. The car 
had a very low deck and was quite 
short. It had four-wheel trucks and 
with the exception of the springs under 
it was similar to the freight car of 
to-day. The coupler was ‘link and pin;’ 
we had no automatic brakes or couplers 
in those days. There was a very small 
toilet room in each end, only large 
enough for one person at a time. The 
wash basin was made of tin. The water 
for the wash basin came from _ the 
drinking can which had a faucet so 
that people could get a drink.” 

This might have satisfied the travelers 
but it did not satisfy Mr. Pullman. He 
kept improving his invention and eight 
years later produced a car costing ten 
times as much as the first, characterized 
by safety and luxury. In dimensions it 
differed from the modern car only by 
being And then as now the 
price of a night’s ride was two dollars. 

Having supplied the public with sleep- 
route the in- 


shorter. 


ing accommodations en 
ventor turned his attention to providing 
good meals. The first venture was a 
kitchen in one end of a car, with the 
served on tables placed in the 
This was quickly followed by 


meals 
sections. 
the diner as we know it to-day. 

While Mr. Pullman was active in 
America his fame spread to Europe 
1873 he was invited by the 
directors of the Midland 
come to London. The ultimate result 
of his journey there was the adoption 


and in 
company to 


by the English companies of the Pull- 
man coach; hundreds of these cars were 
manufactured in America and shipped 
over in sections. Later plants were built 
in Europe. 


We are all familiar with the excel- 
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July Gearing Sale 
An Event that Will Put Many a Saving 
Into Thousands of St. Louis Homes 


@ Clearing away all Summer merchandise! 
Reducing stocks in a logical, consistent way! 
The busiest Spring and Summer season in our 
history has left us with many 
that must be disposed of this month, for it is the 
established rule of this store that merchandise must | 
not be carried over from one season to another. | 


@ Naturally, the gain will be yours. OUR desire 
is to lessen stocks throughout the store, and we 
have made the price incentive much stronger than | 
ever before in a sale of this kind. All of our 125 | 
departments are represented, and the daily papers | 
will announce in detail the many sale events. | 


i| 
|! — = 


lencies of the Pullman coach but we are 
not familiar with the intricacies of its 
construction, maintenance and operation. 
These are set forth very clearly by Mr. 
Husband in his book and anyone will 
travel with more pleasure for the read- 
ing of it. For instance, the fastidious 
among us are careful not to let a Pull- 
man blanket come in contact with our 
skin; we learn from Mr. Husband that 
the mattresses and pillows and blankets 
are vacuumed and sunned at the end of 
each trip and are fumigated with gas 
at frequent intervals. If a sick person 
is carried, the conductor is required to 
report this fact, whereupon the car is 
immediately taken out of service and 
disinfected. Also, the Pullman com- 
pany offers its employes rewards for un- 
blemished records of courtesy. 

Practically everything about the Pull- 
man which would prove of interest to 
the general public is entertainingly told 
in this small book. And from some- 
where and everywhere the author has 
secured illustrations which tell better 
than any words the advancement that 
has been made in this industry. 

Lovers of literature who lack the leis- 
ure to browse in libraries will welcome 
“The Modern Library of the World’s 
Best Books,” issued by Boni & Live- 
right (New York), since both the con- 








large assortments 
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tent and format are excellent. The pub- 
lishers announce that in this series they 
will present books of contemporaneous 
interest that have already won for them- 
selves positions as classics. This will 
include books classic in other lands but 
not yet printed in America, as for ex- 
ample Maeterlinck’s “A Miracle of St. 
Anthony,” which was produced last win- 
ter by the Washington Square players. 
The first twelve volumes are off the 
press and represent the writers of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Sweden and 
Germany as follows: “The War in the 
Air” by H. G. Wells; “Picture of Dorian 
Gray” by Wilde; “Soldiers Three,” Kip- 
ling; “Treasure Island,” Stevenson; 
“Mademoiselle Fifi,” de Maupassant; 
“The Red Lily,” Anatole France; “Mar- 
ried,” Strindberg; “Doll’s House,” 
“Ghosts” and “An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple” by Ibsen; “Poor People,” Dostoiev- 
sky; “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” Nietz- 
sche, and “Studies in Pessimism” by 
Schopenhauer. Coming volumes will 
embrace works of Butler, Hardy, Mere- 
dith, Shaw and Moore. It is to be 
hoped that in a work of this nature pre- 
pared for the American public the pub- 
lishers will not neglect the American 
authors. The volumes are of the con- 
venient pocket size popularized by 


‘“Everyman’s Library,” clearly printed on 


good paper, and bound in limp un- 
decorated leather. 


o. .% 6%. 
oe ee Me 


Mrs. Jinks—My husband was a con- 
firmed smoker when I married him, but 
to-day he never smokes. 

Mrs. Binks—Good! To break off a 
lifetime habit like that requires a strong 
will. 

Mrs. Jinks—Well, that’s what I’ve got. 
—Ideas. 

fe fe fe 

Papa (sternly)—Come here, sir! Your 
mother and I agree that you deserve a 
good whipping. 

Small Boy (bitterly)—Oh, yes. That’s 
about the only thing that you and 
mamma ever do agree about.—London 
Answers. 

she oho ofe 

Woman—I want a divorce. 

Lawyer—And how much alimony? 

Woman—One hundred per. I wouldn't 
let him go for less.—-Town Topics. 


of of of 
“Mrs. Dubwaite has been under 4 
great nervous strain for about six 
months.” “That’s too bad. What's 


troubling her?” “Some people moved 
in next door who are evidently well-to- 
do, but to save her life she can’t find 
out where they get their money.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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Letters From the People 


Canning the Kaiser ! 


St. Louis Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 6, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Your note on the British explanation 
of our military song “We are going to 
Kaiser,” raises an interesting 
question. Apparently the meaning of 
the phrase ‘‘to can’ has originated in 
two different ways and the meanings 
have more or less coalesced. When we 
say that a man has been “canned,” mean- 
ing that he has been “fired,” obviously 
the idea is, as you say, that a tin-can 
has been tied to his tail and he has been 
thereby caused to leave. But this ex- 
planation does not hold when a man 
has been talking loudly and someone 
calls out “Oh, can all that stuff.” In 
this case the meaning is obviously in 
accordance with the British explanation, 
namely: “We do not want that for im- 
mediate consumption. Save it for some- 
one else. Bottle it up.” Which of 
these meanings was in the mind of the 
immortal composer of “We are going to 
can the Kaiser” it seems to me is open 
to question. I am inclined to think that 
as long as both meanings are in vogue, 
we may use them both in this instance 
and assume that our intention is both 
to chase the Kaiser away and bottle him 


can the 


7 Yours very truly, 


ARTHUR E, Bostwick, 
Librarian. 


¢. 
*° 


Impossible > 
New York, July 8, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

A press dispatch quotes a movie pro- 
ducer as saying, “If we must have cen- 
sorship, give us censorship with brains.” 

If it had brains or even sense it would 
not censor. B.. H. 


Se ae 


Railroad Reforms 
By Frederick F. Ingram 


[Opening address delivered by the 
chairman at the conference, May 22-23, 
of the Emergency League to Consider 
National Transportation and Rate 
Problems at Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Michigan, It is interesting to note to 
what an extent the ideas of Mr. Ingram 
have veen adopted in organizing the 
railroad system for the war emer- 
gency.] 

Transportation is the circulating sys- 
tem of our country. Veins and arteries 
in a living body are essentials to ex- 
istence; if clogged, the body weakens, 
if unrelieved, death follows. 

For over a year now, our industries, 
the life of our country, have carried a 
most serious burden, which, if continued, 
can have but one end—the smashing of 
our prosperity. Signs of impending col- 
lapse are not lacking if a solution of 
our transportation problem be not soon 
found, for now the imperative demands 
of war must be made upon a service 
already broken down. 

The importance of doing the right 
thing cannot be overestimated. Trans- 
portation is the largest single expense 
In the world. It costs us two billion 
dollars a year,—$150 a year for every 
family of five in the United States. It 
iS ten per cent of the value of all mer- 
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chandise. Discrimination in the service 
or in the charges, if permitted, may 
undermine our institutions. 


All agree that something is wrong 
with transportation and that things can- 
not go on as now. Eventual’ deliveries 
of shipments are uncertain. Their final 
acceptance because of long delays is 
often a matter of tiresome negotiation 
and eventual compromise between con- 
signor and consignee, enormously in- 
creasing the cost of doing business and 
finally, added to the cost to the con- 
sumer, is steadily increasing the already 
extraordinary high cost of living, result- 
ing in paralyzing demands for higher 
wages. 


Take one vital necessity to industry— 
coal. But four per cent of the known 
coal deposits are being worked. There 
is not a lack of coal. But coal mines 
have been closed or reduced to two or 
three days’ work a week, for lack of 
cars, while manufacturers must pay 
double prices or shut down, and work- 
ingmen must pay more for heating coal, 
or freeze. 


Railway men are urging a fifteen per 
cent advance in rates as a starting point 
to raise the efficiency of the service. 
They urge that improvement is impos- 
sible otherwise, because of meager in- 
come and exhausted credit. 


If wise, they will avoid raising the 
suspicion that they are pulling the 
strings at Washington to get at this 
crisis a raise in rates that might not 
have been possible had we kept out of 
the war. In fact the General Railroad 
Board of the Council of National De- 
fense is telling the railroads to reform 
their system instead: of raising their 
rates;—longer runs for locomotives, 
prompter handling at terminals, better 
working agreements’ between lines, 
quicker repairs for rolling stock, etc. 
The statisticians say that the railroads 
can add 3,325 locomotives to the service 
by keeping only ten per cent in the re- 
pair shop and add the equivalent of 
133,000 more by increasing the average 
run from 70 to 90 miles; that they will 
add 715,000 cars to their rolling stock, 
without costing a cent, by increasing the 
average speed of the average load, and 
at the same time give the shipper a 
better service. 


If the railroads will adopt the operat- 
ing reforms and economies urged upon 
them by the general railroad board, 
that it will greatly improve the service 
without increasing the cost of service is 
beyond query and this raises the ques- 
tion: Does increasing the rates or can 
increasing the rates improve the service? 


We had a general percentage rate 
advance two years ago. All shippers 
know from their own experience whether 
the service improved following the in- 
creased charges. 


The interstate commerce commission 
has shown that the railroads increased 
their efficiency in six years about forty- 
two per cent in freight handling by in- 
creased loads in cars and heavier hauls 
for locomotives, but instead of this re- 
duced cost resulting in reduced rates, 
the rates during the period steadily ad- 
vanced. 

Can this be the answer? The railroad 
manager’s position: and promotion de- 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


The writer of 


deavored to answer these questions. 


“Saving for Investment” has en- 
His answers may 


interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 








310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


--- 


Bond Dept. 





pend upon his ability to produce divi- 
dends. The public who must endure 
the service are without voice or influ- 
ence, for the directors control the rail- 
road manager’s future and the stock- 
holders whom they represent are only 
interested in dividends, 


Confronted by the national govern- 
ment’s necessities, now that we are a 
principal in the most stupendous war 
the world has ever seen, the railroads 
are preparing to cut out the wasteful 
and demoralizing competition between 
rival lines. The energy wasted and rev- 
enue lost in destructive fighting for 
traffic between hundreds of individual 
lines will cease during the period of the 
war. 

The improved service will be such a 
contrast that there is small chance that 
the railroads will ever resume the old 
and obsolete practices that have been the 
source of so much trouble and expense 
both to themselves and their patrons. 
Indeed, it may not be too much to ex- 
pect that, realizing the benefits derived 
from one good step, they will take the 
next step in the same direction and 
eliminate all consideration of the water- 
ways as traffic competitors. For there is 
traffic enough for both and the benefit 
that would come to our country is 
almost incalculable, if traffic on our 
waterways could move free from inter- 
ference by the railroads, since the actual 
cost by water is but one-seventh of the 
cost by rail. 


For example, railroad freight rates in 
Germany are higher than in the United 
States, but the cost of transportation is 
lower. This is because the railroads in 
Germany are not permitted to throttle 
water transportation by discriminatory 
and cut-throat competition; so the water 
transportation is highly developed, giv- 
ing Germans the cheapest transportation 
in the world. 


As for speed, a freight car on our 
railroads makes an average of twenty- 
seven miles in twenty-four hours. If 
water transportation were freed from 
railroad domination, it would seem that 





Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 








INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 


on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 





Louls, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 








quicker deliveries would be an inevitable 
result. 

It is mainly owing to this practice of 
running the railroads, the highways of 
commerce, on a competitive basis that 
the present archaic system of freight 
classification is forced upon us. Now 
that we are to have something like a 
unified service from the railroads, it is 
reasonable also to expect a simplified 
freight classification. It is to the present 
complicated, planless system that both 
the railroads and the shippers owe mw h 
of their troubles. Overcharges, under- 
charges, controversies, law suits, dis- 
crimination, are the fruits of the present 
method of making and publishing freight 
rates. 

There are 23,000 
goods. The tariffs in effect to-day num- 
ber many The number of 
tariffs, rulings and regulations affecting 
the shipment of goods filed by the rail- 
an average day would fill 600 


classifications of 


millions. 


roads 
printed pages, standard magazine size. 
The most of those issued are commodity 
tariffs, being in effect special rates for 
special descriptions, special packing, ete. 

No railroad could and no railroad at- 
tempts to change the description of 
freight or to tell the shipper of other 
methods of packing that would produce 
lower rates, nor do any railroads have 
in their stations a complete file of all 
the tariffs of all lines; but this would 
were to 


be necessary if the railroads 


try to get the shipper the lowést rate of 


errs 


wee 
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freight. The shipper should not expect 
it, for often it would mean loss of the 
freight for the railroad. 

The printed matter giving freight 
rates is so voluminous, the daily changes 
so many, the system so complicated that 
almost all shippers are sometimes, or all 
the time, paying out money for errors 
the railroads are under no obligation to 
prevent. Besides, it is a human impos- 
sibility for a railroad rate clerk always 
correctly to give the lowest rate, even 
if so disposed, and the bill clerk doesn't 
try to figure the lowest rate that can be 
applied, but merely bills charges accord- 
ing to the shipper’s description. 

Simplified freight classification would 
be no experiment. Our railroad men 
need only to investigate the unified sys- 
tems of the commercial nations of Eu- 
rope. 
that governed the railroad traffic of all 
the Germanic including 
Austria-Hungary, for many years before 
the war, are all contained in a little 
book about the size of a stenographer’s 
notebook. The basis is weight, bulk and 
distance and the shipper knows the rate 
and that no other shipper gets a better 
rate. Then there is our parcel post sys- 
tem. It has been running but four years, 
yet is now carrying a half billion par- 
cels annually, promptly, profitably and 
at low cost, with a simple rate book 
which a child can thoroughly understand 
and follow without mistake. 


J 
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Marts and Money 


They had a poor and reactionary mar- 
ket on the Wall street exchange. This, 
in spite of substantial betterment in 
monetary conditions. Numerous stocks 
declined $3 to $8. While professionals 
lean to the opinion that the break was 
mainly the outcome of bear operations, 
there is excellent reason for suspecting 
that it was importantly furthered by 
genuine liquidation. In inditing this 
statement, I am not influenced by re- 
ports that many certificates bearing the 
names of prominent banking and inside 
interests are in the hands of brokerage 
firms that have been conspicuously active 
in the selling movement. It would be 
foolish to give serious heed to stories 
of this character. In the majority of 
leading instances the declines were not 
precipitous or panicky. They did not 
suggest utter lack of representative sup- 
port. Nor did the daily volumes of 
trading show material expansion. The 
lowest notch for United States Steel 
common was 125%, a figure denoting a 
depreciation of $11 when contrasted with 
the recent absolute maximum. The rel- 
ative firmness of this stock occasioned 
considerable comment of an approving 
cast. It was taken to indicate that the 
receding movement in the general mar- 
ket will not go much farther. This view 
is not unreasonable. It comports with 
some memorable precedents. But it is 
a fact, also, that Steel common has 
sometimes broken badly in the last stage 
of an extensive slump. At this mo- 
ment quotations indicate recoveries of 
one to three points in important quar- 
ters. Steel common is quoted at 127. 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul common has 


confederation, 


rallied from 65'%4 to 69; New York Cen- 
tral, from 8634 to 8914; Union Pacific 
common, from 132 to 13474; Anaconda 
Copper, from 7834 to 81, and Republic 


For example, the freight rates , 
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Steel common, from 88'4 to 9134. These 
degrees of improvement cannot be 
claimed to be strongly in favor of bull- 
ish theorizing. They indicate that the 
rise was chiefly automatic. But these 
are exceptional times, and it is quite 
probable, therefore, that additional im- 
provement may shortly be witnessed. 
The preachers of pessimism continue 
to lay stress upon the taxation pro- 
gramme in Washington and prospects 
for extensive and intensive regulation 
ot prices and industries. The latter part 
of their philosophy was responsible for 
a few bad spells of depression in the 
prices of shipping certificates. It is 
now taken for granted that the federal 
authorities will soon be busy comman- 
deering vessels of the Gulf & West 
Indies, Mercantile Marine and United 
Fruit companies. The current quotation 
for the common stock of the property 
first named is 104. Last December 
boisterous buying set an absolute high 
record of 14734. Some years ago pur- 
chases could be made at 3% to 5. Own- 
ers got their first dividend ($5) last 
February. According to _ statistical 
statements the company is mythically 
prosperous, but progressive taxation will 
probably reduce the prosperity to some- 
what natural proportions before long. 
Regarding Mercantile Marine the supply 
of bull dope has lately been running 
rather short. It is a fact, though, that 
the prices of the common and _ pre- 
ferred shares denote declines of $25 and 
$40, respectively, when compared with 
the top levels of 1916. Neither must 
it be overlooked that holders of the 
preferred now receive their stipulated 
dividend of $6 per annum. Their initial 
cheques reached them on April 14 last. 


The common stock of the Chicago, 
M. & St. Paul Railway Co. sold at 651% 
the other day, the lowest price since 
1896, when 597% was touched. The 1916 
maximum was 102%. In December, 
1906, the stock exchange recorded a sale 
at 19954. At that time the yearly rate of 
dividend was 7 per cent; it is 5 per 
cent at present. The latest break fol- 
lowed intimations that the stock will go 
upon a 4 per cent basis in the near 
future. For the five months ended May 
31 the company’s net earnings indicate 
a loss of $1,800,000 in the comparison 
with the results for the like period in 
1916. It is admitted on all sides that 
the 5 per cent rate is barely earned, 
and that a reduction to 4 per cent must 
seriously be reckoned with. If the di- 
rectors were to fix the rate at 3 per 
cent, two of their bond issues would 
cease to be a legal investment for sav- 
ings banks in New England. So it is 
not at all likely that they will be pre- 
pared to take such action at their semi- 
annual meeting. The future earnings 
of the system are largely dependent up- 
on agricultural results. The same can 
be said as to those of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, Great Northern, and 
Northern Pacific. The present con- 
dition of the spring wheat fields is re- 
garded as indicative of a total yield of 
at least 280,000,000 bushels. While such 
a crop would be 70,000,000 bushels less 
than that of two years ago, it would be 
a good average, and insure a total 
wheat production of at least 655,000,000 


bushels. This would not be a bumper 
yield, though. It would mean an ex- 
portable surplus of not more than 
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30,000,000 under normal methods of con- 
sumption. But Mr. Hoover may be able 
to increase the exportable excess to 
100,000,000 bushels. He seems to mean 
business. 

With respect to the state of things in 
the steel industry, we have the follow- 
ing from the conservative Jron Age: 
“Producers and manufacturing  con- 
sumers of steel look for the early inter- 
vention of deciding power that will end 
the present chaos; but in the interval, 
business, apart from government con- 
tracts, is largely at a standstill. The 
possibility of government intervention 
on a broad scale in steel, coal, metals 
and other important markets has a wide- 
spread repressing and unsettling influ- 
ence.” The Iron Trade Review makes 
the following observations: “Individual 
policies of further buying and selling 
hang upon a surer grasp of both form 
and substance of approaching federal 
procedure. This week has _ intensified 
rather than ameliorated the uncertainty 
and cross-currents into which the trade 
has been plunged.” The quoted words 
go a long way toward explaining the 
sharp contraction in the demand for 
steel, copper, equipment, and other in- 
dustrial and mining issues, especially 
when taken in connection with confusing 
estimates as to the effects of taxation 
upon surplus earnings and dividend- 
paying capacities. The copper market 
has shown unmistakable weakness in the 
past two or three weeks, materially re- 
duced production at some of the leading 
mines notwithstanding. The ruling quo- 
tation for spot electrolytic shows a de- 
cline of six cents from the high mark 


of a few months ago. The market for 
industrial and mining shares is feeling 
the hurtful influences, also, of growing 
unrest in the labor world. 

The weekly New York bank statement 
discloses excess reserves of $278,452,- 
990. This sets a new absolute maximum 
since the establishment of the Federal 
reserve system. Only a few weeks ago, 
the record stood at less than $42,000,000. 
Owing to the striking turn for the bet- 
ter in financial affairs, rates for call and 
time loans have receded farther. They 
are 3 and 4% per cent, respectively, at 
this moment. The recent high records 
were 61% and 6 per cent. Additional 
receipts of gold from abroad have raised 
the total imports since January 1 to 
$530,000,000, and the grand total since 
August 1, 1914, to $1,685,000,000. The 
past week witnessed several more ship- 
ments of yellow metal to foreign coun- 
tries. The quotations for first-class rail- 
road bonds are a little firmer; fractional 
improvement is indicated in some in- 
stances. The demand is decidedly lim- 
ited, however, and a truly substantial 
betterment in values must therefore be 
regarded as quite impossible. Some in- 
crease is noted in the inquiry for British 
and French war bonds floated in the 
United States. Foreign draft rates are 
virtually unchanged. The same must be 
said as to quotations for British consols 
and French rentes. The Bank of Eng- 
land reports a reserve ratio of 19.40, 
against 22.70 last week. Financial de- 
velopments should be closely followed 
from now on. There have been some 
mystifying manifestations lately. Besides, 
there have to be pondered the incom- 
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prehensible totals of indebtedness of the 
fighting countries of Europe. 
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Finance in St. 

In the local market for 
paper, trading is in fairly good volume, 
considering and circumstances. 
It is most lively in industrial issues, the 
speculative virtues of which are seduc- 
patent. Investment stocks are 
respected, but only perfunctorily 
lauded. Most of them record uninter- 
esting fluctuations. National Candy 
continues to draw the mob. The past 
week brought its price up to 31.50. The 
total turn-over was again remarkably 
heavy. Seventy Brown Shoe common 
brought 71.50; one hundred and twenty- 
four Certain-teed common, 44.50 to 45; 
twenty Chicago Railway Equipment, 
108; one hundred and forty Wagner 
Electric, 185; $1,000 Independent Brew- 
37, and ten American Bakery 
The improvement in the 
brewing companies was 
a multitude of nervous 
holders. It followed the news from 
Washington that Bacchus and Gam- 
brinus had emerged triumphantly from 


season 


tively 
duly 


eries 6s, 
common, 14. 
securities of 
gladly noted by 


congressional halls. 

United Railways issues were quite ac- 
tive, the 4 per cent bonds in particular. 
The total par value of transfers ex- 
ceeded $50,000. It was the largest in a 


long time. Ninety shares of the pre- 
ferred stock were taken at 18.50 to 
18.75. One hundred of the common 


Of Suburban general 5s, 
sold at 68. About three 
they were rated at 73 and 
look cheap at the ruling 


brought 6.50. 
$4,000 were 
months ago 
over. They 
quotation. 
Business in the shares of banks and 
trust was of very limited 
proportions. It was confined principally 
to Bank of Commerce, which was firmly 
held at 112. Seven State National 
brought 199, and three Boatmen’s Bank, 
110. These figures show no changes. 
In the loan market charges are a little 
Supplies of funds are ample for 
and agricultural 


companies 


lower. 
ordinary commercial 
needs. 

J 


1° 


Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen’s Bank, .........--....---- 109 110% 
German Savings Inst........... ...... 199% 
Mechanics-Am. National... ...... 250 
Nat. Bank of Commerce....113 114 
Third National Bank............ 230 237% 
Mercantile Trust ................ .....- 357 
United Railways com........... 7% 8 
GA WO ee en - 26 25% 
a Ree rt 65% 65% 
SET, me Bh, Vat Beso. <.:cccce cocnes 75% 
Rocky Mountain com ica 35 
Certain-teed com. ........ cnvee 42 8 48 
* CNG (apa ES ce a . 87 es 
Brown Shoe com...... : 69% eb... 
GG te 2 100 
Union Sand & Material... 80% 82 
Ely & Walker com.. aeeeee-L OD YQ 107 
do 1st TC RRR se 105 
eC. a ae Shes 85 
international Shoe com....... 98% 100 
CO Wine ee 110% 112! 
Granite-Bimetallic  .............. 57% ~= 60 
M Poetiama@ 80% 82 
St. Louis Brew. Ass’n 6s....72 __ .....- 
GO Ga (8060). 5. co: so canons 72% 
Independent Brew. 6s.......... 45 a 
National Candy com............. 34144 


Chicago Ry. 


Equipment...... 107% 
Wagener 185 


Electric 


Answers to Inquiries 

SUBSCRIBER.—If you bought Atchison 
at 122, St. Paul at 103, and Southern 
Pacific at 116, it would be injudicious 
to liquidate with a view, as you say, “to 
buying other rails at present prices.” 
You would not be likely to gain com- 
Pensating advantages by taking such a 
step. The three stocks are representa- 


tive of their group. They would sharply 
participate in a general rise. St. Paul 
shows you a loss of nearly $35. Your 
chance to recover it is pretty slim, and 
it would not be improved through pur- 
chasing something else at present price. 
St. Paul’s dividend rate may be reduced 
in the next two weeks. If it is, the 
current quotation of 68%4 would not 
appear excessive. The danger and ex- 
tent of further depreciation in railroad 
stocks mostly depend upon the duration 
of the war and national borrowings. 
The greater the financial strain, the 
graver the depreciation. While the un- 
certainty exists, recoveries of six to ten 
points will evoke fresh liquidation. In 
case you decide to sell, dispose of hold- 
igs showing the smallest losses at 
favorable market opportunities, and then 
stand aside with the intention of re- 
purchasing the same stocks at lower lev- 
els. At present not even the wisest 
observers will venture definite opinions 
as to the probable date of peace nego- 
tiations. So you have to rely on your 
own judgment as to this special point. 

Trous_e, St. Louis——Mexican Petro- 
leum is chiefly speculative. The current 
quotation of 99 quite discounts a 6 or 7 
per cent dividend rate, of which there 
have been hints latterly. Last year’s 
maximum was 1295%. Latest returns 
from the Tampico properties are de- 
cidedly encouraging. People supposed 
to be well informed consider the stock 
a purchase for a patient pull. They re- 
mind us of the falling output of oil in 
the United States and high prices. Such 
talk is not entitled to full faith, 
however. The stock’s quotation is sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations. 

F. M. M., Oswego, N. Y.—(1) Can- 
not advise purchases of Distillers Se- 
curities except for a gamble. There are 
tips that the price will soon be raised to 
35; it is 23 at present. The maximum 
in 1916 was 54%. The stock is cliqued, 
and manipulated by a canny crowd. 
(2) Better hold your Sinclair Oil for a 
rally. If it ascends to your point of 
49, close your deal, and go your way 
rejoicing. 

Curious, Dallas, Tex.—The price of 
St. Louis & San Francisco 5s, series B, 
dropped from 907g to 7734 in response 
to general depressive factors. The com- 
pany’s financial position is satisfactory. 
A material recovery cannot reasonably 
be looked for in the next few months. 
Better defer additional purchases. 

H. A. P., Wichita, Kan.—There’s no 
danger of a further serious fall in the 
value of American Telephone shares. 
The current figure of 12034 compares 
with 13414 last September. The 8 per 
cent dividend is safely earned. Owing 
to great number of stockholders, floating 
supply is small and inhibitive of auda- 
cious bear attacks. It is not wholly 
improbable that the quotation may re- 
to 115 or 114. 

SPECULATOR, Quincy, I]]—Adams Ex- 
press can be bought at about 112. The 
dividend is 6 per cent per annum. There 
is $10,000,000 outstanding. The state- 
ment for the first three months of 1917 
was disappointing, inasmuch as it dis- 
closed a deficit of $267,411 in operating 
income, despite an increase of $1,121,337 
in operating revenues. The exhibit indi- 


“inside” 


lapse, by and by, 


cates very substantial growth in operat- 
ing expenses. 
not active; 


As a 
at this time, 


rule, the stock is 
it has a thin 
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certificate of deposit accounts. 
safe deposit boxes. 


half a century, including the period 


Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 


Murray Carleton, 
Wm. H. Thomson, 
Clarence R. Laws, 
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GS UOEST Bank wv MISSOURI SRN 


OLIVE STREETS 





We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 


Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 


We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, 
Correspondence and interviews invited. 
OFFICERS 

Edwards Whitaker, President. 


of the Civil War. 
firms, and corporations. 


Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier 
Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 








All the 
and Pa 


BOOKS 


at : : 





Books can be found 


late Cloth 
per Bound 


Roeder’s Book Store 


703 Locust Street 








market. American Express, which sold 
at 14014 some months since, is now 
quoted at less than 100. It broke per- 
pendicularly, lately, on only few sales. 


fe oo Og 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed im 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 


Reepy’s Mrrror, St. Louis, Mo. 

A DominieE Dismissep by A. S. Neill. New 
York: Robt. M. McBride; $1.25. 

Readers of “The Dominie’s Log’’ will find 


the dominie even more delightful in this sec- 


ond book. 


DEVELOPMENT by 
Fenno & Co.; 


Direct MeEetHop PuysicaL 
Claus Seltz. New York: R. F. 
$1.00. 


A treatise outlining the application of direct 
methods in acquiring nerve force and muscle 
force, combining instructions in full respira- 
tion and interior exercises of the abdomen. 


THe Menace OF Peace by George D. Her- 
ron. New York: Mitchell Kennerley; $1.00. 


An eloquent and percipient denunciation of 
the peace palaver now emanating from German 
sources, by a famous socialist and former col- 
lege professor. Not only Germany but the 
Catholic hierarchy of Rome must be destroyed. 


Seconp Wino by Freeman Tilden. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch; $1.00. 
How a man who had failed in city work 


achieved success on a farm although he had 


been ignorant of farming. 


Michael 
$1.50. 


TALES OF THE REVOLUTION’ by 
Artzibashef. New York: Huebsch; 


Five short stories by the author of “Sanine’ 
and “The Breaking Point.” 


FoR 1916 by William 
Boston: Small-Maynard. 


Tue Poetic YEAR 
Stanley Braithwaite. 


An anthology of critical essays which the 
author has contributed to the Boston Tran- 
script. In this volume Mr. Braithwaite ren- 
ders a similar service to poetry published in 


books that he does in the “Anthology of 
Magazine Verse’ to poetry published in 
periodicals. 


Tue Rep Pianet by William J. Locke. New 


York: John Lane; $1.50. 


A _wartime story of love 
an English village. 


and mystery set in 


Community Drama. by Percy Mackaye. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin; 50c. 


An address delivered before the 
Civic Association in December, 1916. 


American 


Many rejected stories need only 
expert revision to succeed. This 
: can give. Recently editor rye 


ing eo and author foo 
the Short Story. Referenc ack London, etc. 
ALEXANDER JESSUP, 500 Fifth “ve., New York City 





THE 
Whitney. 


Ilouse oF LANpDELL by Gertrude Capen 
New York: Fenno; $1.35. 


New England hill 
psychic. 


Two love stories of a 
town, and a touch of the 


Foop PREPAREDNESS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
by Charles O’Brien. Boston: Little-Brown; 
60c. 


A small book simply presenting the need 
for conservation and the things to be avoided. 
Emphasis is laid upon the prevalent waste of 
food products and by-products, the reckless 


extravagance and unnecessary variety in the 
use of foods. 

Tue Sorry TALE by Patience Worth. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.; -90. 


A novel of the time of Christ, whose prin- 
cipal character is the impenitent thief crucified 
with Christ. Communicated to Mrs. John H. 
Curran over the ouija board and edited by 
Casper S. Yost. Patience Worth and _ her 
writings are familiar to the readers of the 
Mirror. The tale was reviewed in a recent 
issue by Prof. Roland Greene Usher. 


DANDELIONS by Coulson T. Cade. New 
York: Knopf; $1.50. 

A first novel by a new author, concerning 
a father and a son and a most excellent 


valet. 


Tue Boox or Campinc by A. Hyatt Verrill. 
New York: Knopf; $1.00. 


A practical and comprehensive handbook on 
camp life by an old camper. 


Eventncs Witn Great AvutuHors by Sher- 
win Cody. Chicago: McClurg; $1.00 per 
volume. 

A series designed to inculcate an _ under- 


standing of and liking for the best in English 
literature. The first volume contains an in- 
troductory essay on how and what to read, 
what constitutes excellence in literature; the 
remainder of the book is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the life and works of Shakespeare and 
of Lincoln. The second volume treats of 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray. The plan is to 
give a short sketch of the author and _ his 
environment and follow with a condensation 
of one of his works. 


Tue Empty House. Anonymous. New York: 


MacMillan, $1.40. 


The modern childless woman considered as 
a problem of American society through the 
medium of an exciting novel. Frontispiece 
by E. C. Caswell. 


. 2. 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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offer an unlimited choice of diversion. There’s dancing, 
boating, bathing, canoeing, fishing, riding, and driving. 
No matter what the sport indulged in, you are always 
breathing the pure, vitalizing air of the Ozarks. 


**The Fisherman’’ 


our special outing train affords ideal service for those desiring to 
spend a week-end in the Ozarks— it leaves St. Louis Saturdays at 
2:20 pm; returning arrives St. Louis Sundays at 9:40 pm. 


Ask for copy of our 1917 Vacation Guide 


Frisco Vacation Department 
322 North Broadway, Saint Louis 
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UNIT Y 


A Weekly Magazine fer Freedom in Religion, Democracy in all its Forms, 
Internationalism, and the Abolition of Militarism. 


EDITOR: 
“ T “ 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES 
Contains Each Week: : . 
Vital Contributions to the Problems of Internationalism— 


editorial Comment on Important Current Events—Sermon 
Study, Generally by The Editor—Recent Poetry—Studies of 
Great World Leaders—Book Reviews, etc., ete, 





During the period of the war when the regular press is occupied almost 
exclusively with war news, all whose concern it is to preserve democracy 
from the impending militarism should keep in touch with each other by 
reading the free periodicals. 
Established 1878 Price $2.00 per year Sample Copies Free. 
New subscribers will receive, until the supply is exhausted, a copy 
of Mr. Jones’ new book, “Love for Battle Torn Peoples.” 


UCC me 








UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, “e2canx28° CHICAGO 














‘Before You Leave— 


——ESTABLISHED 1879 
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38 Years’ Piano Experience 


Consider the predicament 
you will be in if that only 
pair of glasses should be 
broken while you are away 
on your vacation. You can 
safeguard yourself against | 
such unnecessary inconveni- 
ence and discomfort by 
taking 


Wiil Buy This 
Beautiful New 


KIMBAL 


PIANO 


Easy Payments 
Choice of Mahogany, French 
Walnut or Oak Cases. 


another pair of 
glasses along with you. 


Your present glasses can 
be duplicated at a reason- 
able price. 


GOGGLES for TOURISTS 
Fitted to Your }} 


cKet’s 


511 N. GRAND 


fers Mey 


ry Ae 
KIESELHORST 
PIANO %) (37s COMPANY 


1007 OLIVE STREET - 





608 OLIVE 
Pianos—Victrolas—Players 


Central 6165 





Main 5505 











Your Grocer will deliver 


REG. US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 





You’ve enjoyed it at restaurants and other places— 
now you want your family and your guests to join 
you in the same pleasure. That’s one of the joys of 
serving Bevo—to hear your guests say how good it 
is—then to listen to their arguments as to just what 
it is. If they haven’t seen the bottle they'll all agree 
that it is something else—if they have seen the 
bottle each will have a different explanation for its 
goodness. 

Bevo is nutritive—pure through pasteurization and 
sterilization—non-intoxicating, wholesome and thor- 
oughly refreshing. Note—Bevo should be served cold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 


Get Bevo atinns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug stores, 
picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, steam- 
ships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. Guard 
against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 


Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH—ST. LOUIS 




















FORHEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LagRIPPE AD ABLE, TS 











PROGRAM FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


WEEK OF JULY 8: 
The Robert De Mont Trio, Marie Stoddard, 
America’s Fastest Novelty, present- In a Vaudeville Caricature. 
ing “At the Hotel Turn-Over.” 
George Schindler, Sascha Piatoy & Co, 
Mouth Organ Virtuoso. with 
Lewis & Norton, Vivian Leland and Cleo Gascoigne, 


Comedy Singing and Dancing. 





in “A Little Bit of Everything.” 








BASEBALL—SPORTSMAN’S PARK 


Browns vs. Philadelphia, July 12, 13, 14 
Browns vs. Boston, July 15, 16, 17, 18 


GAME STARTS AT 3:30 
Tickets on sale at Johnson-Enderle-Pauley Drug Co., Grand Ave. and 
Olive St. and Grand-Leader. 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


66 Under Cover and 
CICARDI’S”’ .,,.,.039.4% 
SUMMER GARDEN 


A, J, CICARDI 

















